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PAPER MAKERS TWINE - TUBE-RO 
| ~"“WALL PAPER TWINE” ~~ ' - ~ HAY ROPE 
FINE AND COARSE POLISHED TWINES 
“AMERICAN” BRAND MANILA ROPE 
“AMERICAN” BRAND TRANSMISSION ROPE 
The name nee as applied to cordage means “more value in every 
9 OO, ann copy of our General Catalogue, Prices and samples. 
Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING 


NOBLE AND WEST STREETS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


PULP WOOD 
and SPLITTERS 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


| Wood Room Machinery, 
i for Pulp Mills, of latest type 


|WATERVILLE IRON WORKS 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 
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Ever available 
hoisting facilities 


You are assured of ever available, 
always reliable hoisting facilities in 
Shepard hoists. 


Their Balanced Drive, enclosed 
unit construction, and oil bath lu- 
brication, are features that con- 
tribute to dependability of service. 


The hoist pictured is part of the 
Shepard Aerial Railway of In- 
dustry, which provides direct rout- 
ing,. without re-handling between 
buildings or between any two 
points. 


Send for a copy of “The Aerial 
Railway of Industry,” our book 
describing this highly economical 
equipment for paper mills. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 


378 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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A Combination That Insures 


—Low Cost Handling of Both Coal and Ashes 
—A Constant Supply of Properly Sized Coal 


Upper Run of Jeffrey Carrier 


In basement showing lower run of Jeffrey Carrier beneath Jeffrey Single Roll Crusher 


The Jeffrey Pivoted Bucket Carrier has a working 
principle which ordinarily combines in the one car- 
rier the work of at least one elevator and two con- 
veyors, in that it handles both coal and ashes. Its 
economical installation is usually for a capacity of 
50 to 175 tons of coal per hour. 


The Jeffrey Single Roll Crusher enables 
the power plant to crush its own coal, at 
a moderate cost for stoker use, where 
lump or unsized coal only is available, and 
where stoker sizes cannot be secured 
from the mines. 


Jeffrey Standard Equipment for "The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., %%,%, Columbus, Ohio 
Pulp and Paper Mills also includes tee ce ee iam 
Pulpwood Stackers; Conveyors; Ele- 2008 Hudson Terminal Bidg. 858 McCormick Bldg. Rea Bidg., 622 Second Ave. Canada, Power Bldg. 
vators; Chains; Portable Loaders; Locations of Other Jeffrey Sales Representatives 

Skip Hoists; Crushers; Shredders; Cleveland, Obio .828 at’) City Bank Bldg. Detroit. Mich.--....485 Book Bide. Has Angeles, Cal... W. Hellman Bldg, 
Industrial Locomotives; etc. og hy See fo Ry Wie... M: & Suir ceeei  Sesanton, Par. .018 Walon Net? Beck Bit, 


JEFFREY 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WASHINGTON, July 16, 1923.—The imposition of an embargo on 
pulpwood from freehold lands in Canada has been postponed, it was 
learned here today. State Department officials are said to have made 
strong representations to the Canadian government about the matter 
and, although authorized by Parliament, the restriction on pulpwood 
will not now be put into effect until after the matter has been in- 
vestigated by a Royal Commission to consider the possible con- 
sequences of such action. 

The Canadian resolution, passed on June 20, authorizes the cabinet 
to embargo the shipment of the wood. The cabinet has not indi- 
cated when it will act and official advices say that there will be no 
action until a hearing is held to give those who oppose the embargo 
an opportunity to present their side of the case. 

When this hearing is held a committee representing the American 
paper manufacturers together with magazine and newspaper pub- 
lishers will appear to argue against the measure. 

Belief is expressed in high Administration circles that the bond of 
business interests between Canada and the United States will act 
as a deterrent to the Dominion’s proposal to cut off its wood from 
mills in this country. It is said that direct negotiations may never 
even be necessary to persuade Canada not to put the embargo into 
effect. 

Awake to Seriousness of Situation 


Administration officials have awakened to the seriousness of the 
situation which is confronting the American paper industry as the 
result of the Canadian prohibition on the export of pulpwood. This 
matter has in large measure been brought about by the letter of 
President Stokes of the American Paper and Pulp Association to 
Secretary of State Hughes, in which the situation was clearly out- 
lined as viewed by the American paper manufacturers. 

In so far as can be learned at this time about the only active 
action, however, is being taken by the State Department through 
diplomatic channels. 

The Customs Service and the United States Tariff Commission 
are taking no action officially. It is understood, however, that at 
the commission statistics are being gathered preparatoroy to any 
action that may be necessary in the future. 


Refuse to Talk About Matter 


Officials of the State Department refuse to say much about what 
they are doing further than the statement of one of the high au- 
thorities of the department that it is being taken up “most earnest- 
ly’ with Canadian officials. 

A report to the Department of Commerce a few days ago after 
detailing the fact: that the bill providing that the Governor in Coun- 
cil may, by regulation, prohibit the exportation of pulpwood from 
Canada, was passed by the House of Commons and the Senate and 
assented to by the Governor General says: 

“This Act does not make the prohibition on the exportation of 
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CANADA TO APPOINT PULPWOOD COMMISSION 


Belief Expressed in High Administration Circles That Bond of Business Interest Between Canada and the United 
States Will Act as Deterrent to the Dominion’s Proposal to Cut Off Pulpwood from American Paper 
Mills—American Newspaper Publishers’ Association Joins in Protest Against Putting Into 
Effect of the Embargo 


pulpwood from Canada effective immediately, but does authorize 
the Governor General, at his discretion and without further legis- 
lative approval, to prohibit its exportation from any or all lands.” 


In Touch with Canadian Officials 


Although officials of the State Department refused to discuss the 
steps that are being taken to prevent the embargo, it is understood 
that the embarrassment which would result to United States citizens 
in the event of the embargo being placed are being pointed out to 
Canadian officials. The department officials are hopeful that their 
representations may prevent the Canadian officials from a complete 
exercise of the powers granted by the legislation. 

Some of the government officials here seem to think that this is 
Canada’s answer to our putting the sliding scale tariff into effect. 
Others seem to think that Canada is exceeding its authority in pre- 
venting the exportation of pulpwood on private owned lands when 
some of the wood is actually owned by American citizens. At any 
rate it seems evident that the “powers that be” are at last awake 
to the situation and its seriousness as far as the American paper 
industry is concerned. 


Newspaper Publishers Protest 


The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association has swung into 
line with the paper manufacturers in the fight on the embargo in 
a letter to Secretary of State Hughes, dated July 9. The com- 
munication follows: 

“The Canadian Parliament on June 27 last adopted a resolution 
empowering the Governor-in-Council to prohibit the export of pulp- 
wood from the Canadian freehold lands. As the ultimate consumer 
of more than two million tons of news print annually, the larger 
part of which is manufactured in the United States, the newspaper 
industry views this legislation with great apprehension. 

“The deficiency in the American supply of news print is now 
made up largely by imports from Canada, and because of the needs 
of the American consumer, the Canadian manufacturer may import 
his products without tariff restrictions. To supplement their failing 
supply of pulpwood, American news print manufacturers have in- 
vested largely in Canadian freehold lands, with the reasonable ex- 
pectation that they might be permitted indefinitely to export pulp- 
wood cut from these lands, fabricating it in their plants already 
established in the United States. 

“In view of the fact that the Canadian finished -product enters 
freely into this country, a reasonable reciprocity would appear to 
demand that the Government of Canada should refrain from impos- 
ing artificial burdens upon the exportation of the American manu- 
facturers’ raw materials. 

“We respectfully suggest that this situation is of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify a request that the Department of State use its good 
offices to relieve the publishing industry of the United States from 
the danger to its supply of raw material involved, and that it urge 
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the Canadian Government to refrain from imposing further restric- 
tions on the export of pulpwood. 
“Very respectfully yours, 
“PauL Patterson, President. 
“S. E. THomason, Vice-President and Chairman, 
Committee on Federal Laws.” 


News Print Men Pleased with Co-operation 


News print manufacturers seemed to be very much pleased with 
this evidence of co-operation on the part of the newspaper pub- 
lishers. This is the first time in many years that the publishers 
have shown any tendency to back up the manufacturers, but in this 
case they appear to be as thoroughly aroused to the dangers of the 
embargo as are the news print producers. 

If the industry fails to convince Canada of the wisdom of not 
putting into effect the embargo, Congress will be asked to take such 
retaliatory measures as will clearly show the Dominion that the 
United States regards the embargo as an unfriendly act. 





Firemen -Vote to Go Out on Strike 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxke, Mass., July 16, 1923.—The Stationary Firemen’s Union 
at their meeting tonight voted to strike in the sixteen paper mills 
of the American Writing Paper Company, in this city, and in the 
two mills of the Whiting Paper Company, at 2 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon. The mills of the Chemical Paper Company and Crocker- 
McElwain Company are not affected as they are paying the scale 
demanded; the other independent mills, including the American Tis- 
sue Mills, Valley Paper Company, Hampshire Paper Company and 
Carew Manufacturing Company of South Hadley Falls are not 
affected just now, as negotiations are in progress on the wage 
schedule demanded. 

The men receive 73 cents an hour or $5.84 a day and demand a 
return to the 1920 schedule, an advance of between 10 and 15 per 
cent for the most part. The paper manufacturers were notified last 
Saturday of the demands and a meeting of the manufacturers was 
held and the union informed that the mills refused to make the 
wage changes desired. 

At the time that the Eagle Lodge Papermakers turned down the 
proposition to strike a few days ago the action by the several unions 
that had been reported to the Paper Trades Council, comprising 
the unions in the paper industry, was referred back to the separate 
unions, thus putting up to each union the question of whether they 
would take further action. The unions that voted to strike before 
were the firemen, millwrights and loftmen. 

The action of the manufacturers could not be learned tonight but, 
it is hinted, that many of the mills may close down until after the 
July shutdown. One or two manufacturers said tonight that as 
they had plenty of stock on hand they would have plenty of time 
to find men to take the strikers’ places. 

The firemen stated to Adam Wilkinson, who represented part of 
the manufacturers at the labor conferences, that they would furnish 
men to keep steam up in the boilers for the fire pumps so that the 
insurance would not be vitiated, if requested. This they considered 
a public duty. 





Fears Paper Shortage in Britain 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 17, 1923.—A British trade journal, com- 
menting on the paper situation in Great Britain, states that there 
are signs of a real shortage in stocks of pure vegetable parchment 
papers. Foreign mills are booked for months ahead and the Ameri- 
can product is too expensive. 

The current price is about 734 d. per pound, although some stock 
lots are selling for as much as 8!4 d. The market on printings is 
advancing, the general price average being about %4 d. above old 
prices, while some lines are being quoted at %4 d. per pound higher. 





News of the Chicago Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Cuicaco, July 16, 1923.—The past week witnessed a slightly in- 
creased demand for writing papers, ledgers and bonds. The print- 
ing industry showed signs of healthy activity, which were welcome 
during the dull period of these hot summer months. This demand 
was naturally a temporary affair, being one of the spasmodic inci- 
dents that come occasionally to relieve an otherwise listless market. 
It is not expected to continue. The regular run of business re- 
ceived from printing establishments and other users of these papers 
is reported to be slightly better than that usually enjoyed at this 
season of the year. Several wholesale paper merchants state that 
they have sufficient business on their books and in prospect to keep 
them going in a satisfactory conditions until the fall season brings 
in greater activity. 

Wrapping papers, tissues and manilas are in fair demand. Present 
purchases are for small quantities, but are being made frequently 
enough to keep interest alive. 

According to the office of the C. J. Foley Company, the book paper 
market is very quiet. 

On Thursday, July 12, thirty-two members of the Chicago paper 
industry motored to the Glen Flora Country Club, at Waukegan, 
Ill., for a day of golf. First arrivals were on the ground at nine 
o'clock in the morning. At the noon hour luncheon was served 
and playing was immediately resumed. During the day five mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee paper trade came down as guests of the 
Chicago men. An exceptionally well prepared dinner was served 
in the evening, after the distribution of the prizes. 

James Abell, of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago, has 
left for a brief vacation period. 

Announcement has been made of the appointment of the La Salle 
Paper Company, 171-173 North Dearborn street, and the Messinger 
Paper Company, 180-184 West Randolph street, as distributors of 
“Stillwater” bond in the territory of Chicago and vicinity. These 
companies will stock this paper in standard sizes and weights and 
in all colors. “Stillwater” bond, suitable for every printing pur- 
pose, including letter press, embossing, engraving, lithographing and 
offset, is made by the Peerless Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Joseph X. Gubbins on July 1 became manager of the Chicago 
office of the Paterson Parchment Paper Company, with headquarters 
in the Conway Building, Chicago. Home offices of the company are 
at Passaic, N. J. 

The Service Envelope Company, Chicago, has changed its name to 
the Eagle Envelope Company, and increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $50,000. / 

The Presto Card Index Corporation, of Chicago, has been dis- 
solved. 

The Western Burlap Bag Company, 2437 West Fourteenth street, 
Chicago, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $60,000, to 
manufacture and deal in textiles, twines, burlap, cotton and paper 
bags. Incorporators are Herman Goldway, George I. Goldway and 
P, Simons. Sonnenschein, Berkson, Lautmann & Levinson, Chicago 
Temple Building, are correspondents. 

G. K. Gibson, Chicago sales manager of the Wausau Sulphate 
Fibre Company, is in California on a short visit. 


Pulpwood Trade Active 


Otp Town, Me., July 17, 1923—James W. Sewall whose business 
of timber cruising, mapping, and land appraisal usually reflects the 
condition of the lumber and pulpwood trade, reports the highest ac- 
tivity in his work since 1917. 

From his northern office, Mr. Sewall has crews at work, not only 
in Maine, but in Vermont, Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia. His 
organization has lool ed over about a million and a half acres so far 
this year, and new work is coming in every week, with no present 
signs of any let up. Mr. Sewall feels that this augurs well for at least 
the immediate future. 
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$500020 

in PRIZES 
for Letters 

about Leather 


, = sole and belting leather tanners of 
America jointly plan to tell the truth 


advertising space, in the principal popular 
periodicals, the tanning industry will make 


about leather to the public. 


People, in general, need to know the facts 
about this basic industry, and ought to 
realize the conditions under which it ex- 
ists. So the tanners intend that their 
product, and their policies, shall now be 
frankly and fully explained. 


For such a purpose, the principal pro- 
ducers of leather have provided funds to 
carry out a broad publicity campaign, in 
various forceful, informing ways, Through 


During this August 


its position plain. 

Among other vital facts which affect 
everybody, this one in particular shall be 
made evident: 


“Nothing takes the place of leather” 
for machinery belting. 


You are concerned in having this asser- 
tion substantiated. You are urged to con- 
sider the evidence the tanners will submit. 
You will then be able to give a verdict on 
the proved facts. 


over 29,000,000 copies of America’s favorite weekly and monthly magazines 
will publish the details of a Contest, open to anyone, anywhere, offering 


$5000.00 in Cash Prizes for Letters about Leather 
First prize $2,000.00 in cash—one hundred seventeen other cash prizes 


Help somebody you know to win! 


AMERICAN SOLE AND BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Representing a group of independent, competing makers of leather, who buy their raw material in open mar- 
ket against the bidding of all the world; who do business unaided by any subsidy, and with no advantage 
through any tariff; whose hazards are abnormally great, but whose margin of profit is abnormally small. 
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CANADA NOT SURPRISED AT 
~ STORM OF EMBARGO PROTEST 


Government Had Expected Even Greater Opposition From 
Canada as Well as From United States—United King- 
dom Delegates Arrive for Forestry Conference—Lumber 
Firm Asks Damages Because Its Lumber Mill and Prop- 
erty were Burned while Watchmen Were Called Away 
to Aid Forest Rangers Fight Fire Elsewhere—Govern- 
ment Reports on Present Forest Resources. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


MontTrEAL, Que., July 16, 1923—The growing concern which is 
being expressed in the United States regarding the possibility of 
an embargo being put on the export of all pulpwood from Canada 
is not a matter for surprise here as it was expected that such a 
proposal would find considerable opposition not only in the United 
States but also in Canada. Up to the present time public senti- 
ment in Canada seems to be largely in favor of an embargo. In 
fact, it is understood by those in close touch with the Government 
that opposition to the proposal in Canada is very much less than 
the Government had expected, while the support given to the pro- 
posal is much more strong and wide-spread than had been antici- 
pated. There now seems to be no doubt that if the Government 
proceeds to put the embargo into effect, it will have strong back- 
ing from all parties, especially if the way is left open for settlers 
and farmers to sell their. pulpwood under license for export. 

Meanwhile, it is pointed out in Ottawa that despite the demand 
on the part of certain American interests that the State Department 
in Washington be urged to make strong representation to the Cana- 
dian government by way of protest, no ground exists at present on 
which the American authorities can take action. All that legisla- 
tion has done in the matter in Canada so far is to empower the 
Governor-in-Council to do something which, being a purely do- 
mestic matter, is of no concern to a foreign government. The 
Canadian Government is about to appoint a Commission to inquire 
into the whole problem and not until it gives notice of its intention 
to prohibit export, can the American government very well take 
action. The policy of the Government, of course, will depend on 
the report made by the Commission of Investigation. 


Unusual Claim by Lumber Firm 


Nine witnesses have given evidence before a Commission ap- 
pointed by the New Brunswick Legislature to investigate a claim 
of an unusual nature made by J. D. McLaughlin of Red Rapids, 
N. B., against the province for $75,000. Mr. McLaughlin is 
claiming compensation for the loss of his lumber mill, and property 
at St. Quentin, Restigouche county, in May, 1921. It is alleged 
that during the forest fire season, Mr. McLaughlin had a crew of 
men engaged to protect his property, but these were taken by forest 
rangers to fight fires in the vicinity, and while they were thus en- 
gaged his mill and other property were destroyed by fire. Mr. 
McLaughlin gave evidence, and officials of the Crown Lands De- 
partment were also heard, as well as several of the people of St. 
Quentin. Hon. Mr. Michaud said that the evidence would be care- 
fully considered By the commission, and that a finding would be 
made and submitted to the government. 


Empire Forestry Conference 


Delegates from Great Britain to the Empire Forestry Confer- 
ence, which is to be held here shortly, are now on their way to 
Canada. Prominent among them is Major-General Lord Lovat, 
K. T., K. C. M. G,, D. S. O. Lord Lovatt is chairman of the 
British Forestry Commission, which is carrying out a gigantic 
program of reforestation in the British Isles. The English and 


Scotch forests were subjected to serious depletion to supply war 
demands, and the work of the Commission is to restore, as rapidly 
as possible, the forested areas in the United Kingdom. Indeed, the 
plans indicate that Britain has at last awakened to the fact that 
she must provide for the production of a greater amount of home- 
grown timber. During the war Lord Lovat was in charge of all 
the British forestry operations, and associated with him were 
many men, including Canadians, prominent in the lumbering and 
pulp manufacturing world. Other United Kingdom delegates arc: 
James C@ider, R. L. Robinson, O. B. E., Technical Forestry Com- 
missioner; Professor R. S. Troup, head of the Forestry School, 
Oxford University; Dr. A. W. Barthwick, research officer; Fraser 
Story, head of the intelligence service; Dr. J. W. Munro, forest 
entomologist of continental repute, and Lt.-Col. G. H. Courthorpe, 
president of the British Forestry Association. 


Government Report on Forest Resources 


The Forestry branch of the Department of the Interior at Ot- 
tawa, as a result of extensive surveys throughout Canada, has is- 
sued the following tentative estimate of the remaining timber sup- 
plies of Canada: 


Softwood Hardwood Total 
(Millions of feet board measure) 
90,000 400,000 
85,000 225,000 
1,800 361,800 


810,000 176,800 986,000 

The estimate includes all classes of timber saw-material, pulp- 
wood, ties, poles, fuel, etc., whether accessible or inaccessible. It 
is estimated that of this about 560,000,000,000 board feet is of saw- 
timber size. Of the species which are used for the manufacture 
of pulp, there are estimated to be about 800,000,000 cords of spruce, 
balsam, fir and western hemlock, and 490,000,000 cords of jack 
pine, lodge-pole pine, eastern hemlock, poplar and cottonwood, 
a total of 1,300,000,000 cords. About 600,000,000 cords of this is 
ir Eastern Canada. Included in the pulpwood estimate is 500,000,- 
000 cords which is also saw-material and will doubtless be used to 
a very considerable extent as lumber. 

It is doubtful whether more than one-half of the saw-material 
and one-third of the pulpwood, exclusive of the Prairie Provinces, 
can be considered commercially accessible. The average annual 
cut is now approximately as follows: 


Region 


Eastern Provinces 
Prairie provinces .. 
British Columbia .. 


140,000 
360,000 


Million B. M 


Pulpwood (4,000,000 cords) 
Fuel (8,000,000 cords) 
Shingles, ties, poles, etc. (estimated) 


Total 


“A superficial comparison of the above figures,” says the report, 
“might lead to the conclusion that Canada still has sufficient timber 
to supply her requirements for an indefinite period, but such a con- 
clusion is entirely unwarranted when all the facts are considered. 
It must be remembered that the estimates will doubtless be con- 
siderably reduced, when more authentic information is secured, that 
a large proportion of the timber can probably never be operated at 
a profit, that under the present systems of exploitation a great deal 
of the timber is wasted, and that fire, insects, and fungi are de- 
stroying many times the amount of timber used.” 


New Wire Cloth Plant 


A plant has been purchased at Three Rivers, Que., by the George 
Christie Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, Scotland, for the manufacture of 
wire cloth for use in paper mills, and also dryer felt for paper ma- 


chines. They expect to employ from 30 to 40 men to commence 
with, and increase the number as business develops. 
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12,000 Tons of Paper Pass 
through BIRD SCREENS daily 


THE GREAT NORTHERN PAPER CO. 
MILLINOCKET, MAINE 
uses these three Bird Screens to supply 
this 80-ton Newsprint machine. 


They have 35 Bird Screens all told, handling 
more than 600 tons of stock a day. 


BIRD. MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


A ita le sal: Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 


esen eae: 
T. H. SAVERY, JR Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
1718 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Il. 260 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


BIRD SCREENS 


5463 
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TRADING IN PHILADELPHIA 
MARKET UNUSUALLY QUIET 


Dog-day Dullness Keeps Away Buyers and Purchasing Is 
Only to Meet Immediate Requirements—Demand for 
Coarse Papers, However, Shows Increase—Large Attend- 
ance at Meeting to Consider Uniform Cost Accounting 
System—Paterson Parchment Paper Co. Takes Prelim- 
inary Steps Toward Erection of New Mill—State of 
Pennsylvania Embarks on Paper Economy Program. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, July 17, 1923.—The thermometer continued high’ 


during the week at late July and August levels and trade for that 
reason-and, probably only for that reason, was in dog day dullness. 
The absence of buyers in the market for both fine and wrapping 
papers brought with it not the slightest sense of pessimism on the 
part of the distributors and, though trading was very quiet, it was 
in no manner demoralized. It is true that the market was entirely 
a buyers’. It is true, too, that purchases normally were only to the 
extent of immediate requirements and that these were meager. More 
of the talk.by buyers on the probability of a decline in prices of 
paper was heard during the last week, but good salesmanship and 
prompt service brought out orders. Certainly the jobbers them- 
selves did not incline anymore during the last week than they have 
for the last month or two, to the view that there was anything like 
a horizontal fall in prices. In a few isolated instances on book 
papers, the mills did shade quotations, but not more than five per 
cent, and this only for so-long a time as would be necessary to 
fill up the order sheets to the point of assuring continuity of 
production. Generally prices continued steady and the consensus of 
opinion is that they will remain so during all the usually dull and 
listless midsummer period. 


Increased Buying of Coarse Papers 


In the coarse paper division, activities were slightly greater than 
in the fine or printing paper not because market conditions were 
better but really in spite of that fact. Because of the dullness sev- 
eral of the houses made reductions in their quotations in the hope of 
keeping stocks moving and of meeting overhead, and this caused con- 
siderable flurry and to a limited extent increased buying. But even 
lower prices brought forth practically no orders for tissues or for 
butchers’ manilas. Linings, grey wraps, screenings and finally the 
cheaper grades of Kraft showed a slight reaction in the way of 
orders when prices below the normal were made. 

Paper stock conditions continued without the slightest change so 
far as the better grades were concerned but there was a further 
softening of mill offerings for the cheapest grades and the point has 
almost been reached where quotations on these grades must be cut 
down. However, a few mills still are buying at the inside quota- 
tions and the trade is loathe formally to make a reduction. 
plies of both the better and the cheaper grades coming to the ware- 
houses of the packers are limited but at that are adequate to meet 
mill demands. 


Many at Schoenbucher Meeting 


A large representation of the membership of the Paper Trade 
Association of Philadelphia, was in attendance at a general meeting 
held in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, 12th and Walnut 
streets, for the purpose of listening to and of questioning N. A. 
Schoenbucher, of National Headquarters who arrived for two 
weeks’ stay in order to make a survey of both the fine and coarse 
paper houses with a view of giving helpful assistance in the matter 
of the cost of over head and of a uniform cost accounting system 
so that the records of the individual houses may equitably be com- 


Sup- . 


pared with the average for all the houses in this city engaged in 
similar lines and as well with national averages. Mr. Schoenbuclier 
spoke for almost an hour, received close attention, was questioned, 
in a manner demonstrating keen interest and was given assurances 
of willingness to throw open books and extend the fullest co- 
operation. He plans to spend the first week of his stay among the 
fine paper houses and the second among the coarse. 

A number of the dealers present expressed their conviction that 
the accounting system which Mr. Schoenbucher had to offer was in 
no wise theoretical but was intensely practical and could be readily 
taken on and followed up. Philadelphia firms for a long time past 
have been sending statistics to National headquarters and have been 
receiving in return its figures for purposes of comparison but they 
have dealt largely with receipts, sales and shipments and not con- 
siderably with prices and the cost of doing business, in the several 
departments of the distributors activities. Even those who now 
maintain detail cost systems believe that, through the Schocn- 
buchers, they will have an opportunity such as they never before 
have enjoyed of ascertaining whether their own results are above or 
below the average for the entire industry in this city. A little over 
a year ago the very closely allied printing industry, through its 
organization of Master Printers, the Typothete of Philadelphia, 
began the publication, monthly, of a statistical chart showing the 
number of productive hours, in almost a score of departments of 
a complete printing plant, together with hour costs of operation in 
each and with comparison for the average of the preceding month 
and finally the average for the entire preceding year and these have 
been found of invaluable assistance in education of the printer on 
proper prices and thereby of eliminating price slashing to below 
costs. It is believed that similar results can be secured in the 
paper industry, in the coarse division of which there is particular 
need for cost education and the avoidance of price cutting. 


New Mill for Paterson Parchment Co. 


Preliminary steps leading up to the operation by the Paterson 
Parchment Paper Company, of Passaic, N. J., of a $2,000,000 paper 
plant, were taken by it in making application to the Commissioners 
of Navigation, sitting in Philadelphia, for permission to construct 
a crib and intake pipe on the Delaware River near Common Creek, 
one mile west of Tullytown, Pa. The application was referred to 
Committee for investigation and report. The Paterson Company 
held title to about 70 acres of land at this point with almost a half 
mile of deep water frontage, and the great mill to be erected with a 
floor area of nearly five acres will, when completed, give the com- 
pany almost double its present capacity augmenting paper manufac- 
ture in the plant of the Megargee Paper Mills Division, Modena, 
Chester County, Pa. The parchmentizing and printing plant is at 
Passaic, N. J.; and has sufficient capacity to handle the output of the 
new mill when completed. No new products will be made at the 
new plant which is being constructed solely to increase output in 
response to demand. Two paper machines with an approximate out- 
put of 26 tons a day will constitute the initial installation, but the 
power house will be large enough for four machines, to be event- 
ually installed. In designing the mill, provision was made for 
extension by the addition of production units as occasion for their 
output arises. It is expected that the new mill will be in operation 
by March, 1924. 


Penn. State Paper Economy Program 


An ambitious program to save $250,000 biennially in the appro- 
priation of the state of Pennsylvania for State printing, paper buying 
and stationery has been announced by A. Nevein Detrich, Director 
of Publications who, in order to carry out the scheme, has been 
designated as a Deputy Secretary of the Department of Property 
and Supplies. This program follows the recommendation made a 
year ago by the Citizens’ Committee of Finance under the economy 


(Continued on page 30) 
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You can Sell Once by Advertising—but 
Performance wins Repeat Orders 


During the past year 11 mills, users of A post card or letter will bring you full 
Niagara Beaters, have installed 25 addi- information regarding the manner in 
tional Niagaras. It would be impossible which Niagara Beaters give greater pro- 
to obtain a better recommendation for the duction, lower power costs, save labor 
performance of Niagara beaters. and time and require a lower initial in- 


7 


vestment. 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Plant: Appleton, Wis. New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


Builders of Niagara and Holland Beaters, P. A. P. A. Rotary Pulp and Paper Screens, Voith Stock Inlets, Cylinder Machines, 
Fourdrinier Machines, Board Machines, Centrifugal Pumps, Stuff Pumps, Bandless Beater Rolls, Washing Engines, Bleaching 
Engines, Jordan Engines, Continuous Beaters. 





























































































































in the Government program of Governor Gifford Pinchot. The 
Citizens’ Committee called attention to the fact that in the past the 
State bought its paper in bulk and furnished it to the printer and 
binder ostensibly in the interest of economy but that, in its opinion, 
the saving was probably more than offset by cost of storage and 
handling, interest on money invested, book-keeping charges and the 
like. It recommended that only a limited number of grades be 
specified that utmost care be exercised in determining whether speci- 
fications are complied with and: that the printer or binder doing 
work for the common wealth be permitted to use any brand of paper 
coming up to the standard specifications. The Director of Publica- 
tions proposes also to eliminate reports not considered of general 
value and have the State itself publish the official Smulls Legislative 
Handbook after securing the copyright from Herman P. Miller. 


Enterprise Paper Co. Granted Charter 


Following the granting of a charter, the Enterprise Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., 3rd and Callowhill streets, has effected an orgranization 
by the election of Nathan D. Isen as president, A. B. Kehr as 
secretary and David Back as treasurer. The capital stock author- 
ized was $125,000 and the corporation proposes broadly to expand 
and to develop under Secretary Kahr, an import department handling 
Krafts, news print, blanks, and imitation parchment. To carry out 
this expansion the firm is negotiating for a large warehouse with a 
railroad siding to supplement or supplant a storage place the com- 
pany now .conducts at 3rd and Willow streets. If a structure of 
adequate size can be secured, headquarters now at 3rd and Callow- 
hill streets also will.be removed to it. The firm has developed a 
very extensive paper bag business and ships several carloads of 
bags per week. It was established over 15 years ago by the head of 
the present organization who at its beginning was head of all depart- 
ments in one until its expansion about ten years ago when the 
large five-story building it now occupies was acquired. 

E. Latimer, Jr., Expansion 

William McDowell, formerly connected with the fine paper depart- 
ment of the D. L. Ward Company, has now associated himself with 
E. Latimer, Jr., 126 N. 4th street, who is developing the fine paper 
branch of his business. Originally the Latimer business concen- 
trated on coarse papers and die wiping papers but for the last 
two years much attention has been given to the Fine Paper Division, 
and it has enjoyed a considerable growth. Recently its proprietor 
took out membership in the Typothete of Philadelphia in line with 
the development of the new department. The Latimer, Peerless Die 
Wiping Paper is reported to have enjoyed during the last 12 months 
an increase in sales of just a little less than 300 per cent. 


New Sales Manager for Dill & Collins 


Mortons Gibbons-Neff is now in charge as manager of the city 
sales for Dill and Collins, 6th and Cherry streets and as such has 
removed his office from the seventh floor, where is continued the 
publicity department, to the first floor. Mr. Neff succeeds George 
Fenebresque who has taken a position on the sales force of the Ray- 
mond and McNutt Company, 825 Walnut street. Mr. Neff will 
continue to supervise the publicity department with the assistance of 
W. Larry Kay, who has just joined the Dill and Collins organiza- 
tion. 

Progress of Progressive Paper Co. 

Three members of the Clair family are developing at 137 N. 
6th street, the Progressive Paper Company, which specializes in 
pattern, gum tape corrugated products and many lines of coarse 
papers. They are Harry Clair, president, who for some years was 
associated with the Saxe Paper Company, 3rd and Race streets, 
Samual Clair, secretary and Minnie Clair, treasurer. 
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TRADING IN PHILADELPHIA UNUSUALLY QUIET 
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Philadelphia News Items 

Edwin McCorkendale, head salesman for Riegel and Company, 
leaves this week on an automobile trip to the home folks at Hol- 
yoke, Mass. His father recently retired as Superintendent of th: 
Mill of the Parsons Paper Company. 

W. F. Woodward lately with the New York branch of the Whit- 
ing-Paterson Company, of this city, joined the sales organization 
this week of the D. L. Ward Company, Mr. Woodward is well 
acquainted with the industry here. He was the owner of the Shelly 
Salesbook Company, conducting it until he disposed of it to the 
American Salesbook Company. 

An initial visit was paid to the trade by Frederick L. Brower, as 
resident representative of the Liberty Paper Company of Bellows 
Falls, Vermont, Mr. Brower formerly was stationed in the New 
York office of the Liberty Company frequently visiting here, but 
because of the growth of its business, in gummed Kraft, has taken 
offices at 104 S. 4th street. 

George L. Stockbridge of the American Paper Goods Company 
made trade rounds during the week. 

The first Seybold Automatic Paper Knife Grinding Machine to 
be installed in this city, is now in operation in the plant of the 
newly organized Kennedy-Hearing Company, 1109 Race street. 
The new device has a capacity up to 72 inches, and the unique 
feature of doing the grinding under the water. 

An exhibition of paper sheeting machines made by the Beck 
Machine Company, 609 Chestnut street, will be made at the con- 
vention of Wall Paper Manufacturers to be held this week in the 
Commodore Hotel, New York. J. W. Wilhelm is representing the 
firm, which reports being sold up on sheet cutters to capacity up 
until the end of September. 

Among the Philadelphia firms which will attend the Convention 
of the Central Division of the National Association of Paper Box 
Manufacturers to be held at Saratoga Springs the latter part of 
this week, are Matthias and Freeman represented by Walter H. 
Matthias, H. N. Cranmer, New England representative, and W. W. 
Daniels, New York State representative; A. Hartung and Com- 
pany, Inc., by Edward W. Hartung, E. E. Herbert, and C. J. Ny- 
holm; A. S. Datz and Son, by John Datz, John R. Allen, and 
Joseph Maerz; Datz Manufacturing Company, by Raymond R. 
Datz, and William P. Datz, Jr.; Pinco Papers, Inc. Thomas T. 
Pinder, and Charles E. Griffith; Stokes & Smith Co., by George 
Sutton, sales manager and Philip Rudolph and Company, Phillip 
Rudolph. 

Joseph Weaver, manager of the paper box manufacturers’ sup- 
plies department of the Garrett-Buchanan Co. has become an as- 
sociate member of the Philadelphia Paper Box Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

But lately returned from a coast to coast trip Charles Matthias, 
of Matthias and Freeman, 117 N. 7th is planning another for 
the early Fall. During the summer he will remain at gitv head- 
quarters. 

During the week all the paper houses of Philadelphia adopted a 
summer time closing schedule of five o’clock daily and Saturday at 
noon. 





Newfoundland Paper Debentures 


A cable from London to the Wall Street Journal says: “Un- 
derwriting has been completed for the Newfoundland Power & 
Paper £2,000,000 41%4% Class A mortgage debentures at 95, guar- 
anteed by British government, which will be followed shortly by 
£2,000,000 51%4% Class B mortgage debentures, guaranteed by 
Newfoundland government.” 
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The Modern Method for 
Prolonging Wire Life 


S| HIS is a device that ordinarily can 
GI® be attached to the wire suction 
at boxes on your present machines to 
Ge 4) keep them in constant motion, thus 
| keeping the covers very smooth all 
the time. The benefits thus gained 
insure a decided saving in wire life as the 
wire travels over a glassy, smooth surface, 
cutting down the friction load and conse- 
quently the wear. Another benefit—owing 
to the fact that there are no grooves in the 
covers, the edges of the wire are not worn 
as rapidly. Also there are no grooves to 
guide the wire to one side. This eliminates 
a large proportion of the work that the wire 
guide has to perform and naturally gives 
longer life to the guide. A further benefit 
is the elimination, to a large extent, of the 
mill-wright work in planing up the box 
covers. 


HE cross shaft for working this attachment is driven from the couch in-shaft and this 
works eccentrics which impart an oscillation to the suction boxes under the wire. If 
there are two boxes on the wire they will move in opposite directions to eliminate any 
tendency of steering the wire one way or the other. As the front end of one box moves 
forward with the wire, the back end moves in the opposite direction. This oscillation 
prevents the wire from cutting into the box covers and keeps the covers absolutely 

sgOoth at all times. Mills using this attachment claim that the wire guide has scarcely any 
work to do and remains in one position day after day. 


While it is impossible to give final statistics showing what the oscillator will do, in prolong- 
ing the life of the wire, reports from various mills confirm the fact that their wires are lasting 
40% longer than formerly. The present-day high cost of fourdrinier wires makes this oscillator 
attachment a decided economy that soon pays for itself. 

Please bear in mind that this oscillator attachment can be placed on your present machines 


and that it is not necessary to order a new machine in order to secure the advantages of this 
modern improvement. 


Simply give us the number of boxes on your machine and a sketch showing their location 
with respect to the fourdrinier rails and we will quote you a price for making the change. 


Beloit Iron Works 3 & Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 
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COMPLAINTS OF LOW WATER 
COME FROM ONTARIO MILLS 


Curtailed Water Supply Adds to Summer Worries—Envelope 
Business Picking Up and Market for Tissue Specialties 
Good—End of Long Negotiations Permits Great Lakes 
Pulp and Paper Co. to Proceed with New Mill—New 
Minister of Lands and Forests Begins Duties—Canada to 
Have Elaborate Display at British Empire Exhibition— 
Safety Competition Prizes Awarded. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, July 16, 1923—The paper market is now 
passing through the summer lull and conditions have not changed 
a great deal during the past few days. Many jobbers and 
manufacturers are on their holidays and salesmen are also enjoy- 
ing a brief respite from making their regular calls throughout 
the province. Business is fairly good in some lines especially in 
tissue specialties. Manufacturing stationers are rather quiet but the 
envelope business has been picking up considerably of late. Orders 
still continue to come in for various grades in small lots as 
required and jobbers are inclined to let the mills carry more stock 
than usual at this.season. Most paper plants are well employed and 
report the outlook good for fall trade. 

The pulp market is rather quiet and ground wood pulp is selling 
around $38 per ton; bleached at $90; unbleached at $60 to $65 
and news grade around $55 and $60. There is only a fair demand 
for pulp. Some mills are complaining of low water conditions. 

News print mills continue their active production and most plants 
are breaking records in output. The financial year of the Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills ended on June 30 and the 
statement will show a considerable advance over last year in 
earnings and in the general liquid position of the company. It 
is understood there has been earned on the common the rate of 
nearly fourteen per cent. The bank loans are down to about 
$1,100,000 with over half of this represented by cash in hand. 
The net working capital, it is understood, still exceeds $7,000,000. 


Will Start Work on New Mill 


Six years of negotiations ended recently in which the Hydro 
Commission, the Hearst and Drury governments and the Great 
Lakes Pulp and Paper Company, of Port Arthur, weré involved, 
when the passing of a provincial government order-in-council 
approved a plant site on the Kaministiquia river, three miles frorh 
Port Arthur on the north bank. Word was immediately wired to 
the engineers to commence work on the new pulp plant. This 
order-in-council ends further controversy with the Great Lakes 
Pulp and Paper Company, the new provincial government being 
unable to re-open the matter, according to advice from the depart-. 
ment of the Attorney General of Ontario. L. L. Alsted, of 
Appleton, Wis., is head of the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany which has extensive pulpwood holdings in Northern Ontario 
and will now go ahead with the big undertaking, which has been 
hanging fire, in the matter of a suitable site and hydro electric 
power, for a long period. 


Reduction in Board Prices 


There has been a reduction of ten dollars per ton in the price 
of all board and it is thought this may have the effect of stimu- 
lating the paper box trade which has been rather quiet with 
a number of firms of late. The new schedule is: Chip board, 
$65 per ton; straw board, $65; news vat lined board, $75; filled 
pulp board, $80; folding pulp board, $90; white patent coated, 
news back, $110; white patent coated, machine back, $120. 








New Superintendent for Interlake Mills 


Joseph Cathcart has been appointed superintendent of the Inter- 
lake Tissue Mills Company, at Merritton, Ont., and has entered 
upon his new duties. He was formerly superintendent of the 
Crystal Tissue Mills at Middletown, Ohio, and has had a wide 
experience, being an expert on colors. Mr. Cathcart succeeds 
Peter Rausch at Merritton, who has resigned owing to ill health. 


Boxboard Products Branching Out 

Boxboard Products, of London, Ont., recently took over th 
business of the Security Egg Case Filler Company of London 
W. R. Nickle is the president of the merged interests and state 
the company will continue to manufacture egg case fillers an: 
also make such articles as display containers, folding cartons and 
paper boxes as well as egg cases from shooks. The company has 
agencies in all the principal cities of Canada. 


Mr. McGarry May Get Big Post 


Hon. T. W. McGarry of Toronto, President of the Whalen 
Pulp and Paper Company whose pulp plants are in British Colum 
bia, may be appointed financial controller for Ontario under the 
Ferguson government. Mr. McGarry is widely known in pulp 
and paper circles in which he has taken an active interest and 
is a former Provincial Treasurer of Ontario. 

Exhibit at British Empire Exhibition 

W. B. Stokes, exhibition specialist of the Forest Products 
Laboratories, Montreal, who has been loaned to the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission, Ottawa, was in Toronto last 
week in connection with the British Empire Exhibition which will 
be held in London, England, next year. The Dominion govern- 
ment will erect an attractive building at a large’ cost in London 
and the space allotted to forest products will be 40 x 100 feet. 
This booth will be filled with pulp and paper lines and all kinds 
of commercial woods. The lumber manufacturers and the pulp 
and paper exponents are taking hold of the project with energy 


and will make a splendid showing in finished and unfinished 
materials. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

W. H. Dixon, who is managing director of Peter Dixon Com- 
pany, large manufacturers of news print in Great Britain, was in 
Toronto recently calling upon the trade and looking into export 
and manufacturing conditions. 

W. E. Carmichael of Sydney, Australia, was in Toronto lately 
and called upon several members of the trade. He has been 
in Ottawa interviewing the authorities with regard to reciprocity 
of trade with the Antipodes and inquiring into the development 
of greater trade openings in the paper line. 

The presentation of the shield and silk flag in the BMiety Com- 
petition conducted by the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Asso- 
ciation was made recently to the Port Arthur division of the 
Provincial Paper Mills Company at Port Arthur. The plant 
there carried off the award last year in Class “A,” which em- 
bodies mills employing two hundred hands and over and the 
record of the mill was a good one. A. G. Pounsford is the 
manager, and every effort will be made to capture the trophy 
again during 1923. 

The proposed prohibition of the export of pulpwood from 
private lands to the United States has aroused much concern ia 
Northern Ontario. When the commission is appointed by the 
federal government to inquire fully into the question and report, 
it is understood that several interested in the north will give 
evidence. Many contractors take out hundreds of cords each 
year for shipment across the border and have developed a big 
business with United States plants, which they would be deprived 
of in the event of the embargo going into immediate effect. It 
is not thought, however, that any radical change will be made 
without readjustments and a long period of preparation. 
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Established 1886 


Reputation 


The day of miracles 1s done. The past 
1s the only real guide to the future What 
man can do depends largely upon what 
he has done. And that applies with equal 
force to business organizations. 


You make no mistake, you eliminate all 
guesswork, in dealing with an institution 
that has been thirty-seven years in building 
a reputation for efficiency, and in establish- 
ing the character of its service. , 


You cannot make bricks of straw—at 
least not in A. D. 1923. If you want 
quality service, you must seek it among 
those who areina position to give it to you. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
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KALAMAZOO PAPER MEN TO 
ATTEND CASEIN HEARING 


Coated Paper Manufacturers Will Present Facts and Figures 
to Tariff Commission on August 13—Monroe Board & 
Lining Co. Buys Plant of Republic Glass Co.—Plainfield 
Paper Co. Incorporates with Authorized Capital of 
$150,000—King Paper Co. Issues First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds—Mackay Wire Works to Augment Its Equipment 
with 144 Inch Wire Machine. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

KALAMAzOO, Mich., July 16, 1923—Coated paper manufacturers 
in the Kalamazoo valley are keenly interested in the announce- 
ment that the case in question is to be re-opened by the Tariff 
Commission. A hearing has been called by the Commission in its 
Washington offices, August 13. 

When the tariff on casein was first proposed, a committee of 
coated paper manufacturers, headed by Martin Cantene, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., and, including in its personnel, Felix Pagenstecher, 
president of the Bryant Paper Company visited Washington and 
conferred with the committee, pointing out the hardships that would 
be loaded on the American coated- paper industry, if the proposed 
tariff was adopted. Kalamazoo, being America’s greatest coated 
paper center, was particularly interested. The committee’s appeal 
was overlooked and the tariff on casein made effective, resulting in 
an unprecedented increase in price. 

The Commission promises that at the coming hearing all inter- 
ested parties, producers and manufacturers, will be given a chance 
to be heard and to produce evidence regarding costs, production, 
etc. Kalamazoo valley district will be well represented at this 
hearing. 

Monroe Company Buys Plant 


tem now in vogue. These machines are run on a strictly. auto- 
matic basis, insuring freedom for undue strain on the wire cloth 
at anytime, which gives added insurance of perfect weave.” 

Mr. Mackay leaves shortly for a business trip in the east. [He 
will make contracts for certain materials required and also plans 
to secure certain help needed to operate his expanding industry. It 
was only about six months ago that he came to Kalamazoo and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of wires here, but that brief period has in- 
dicated this is a good field. 

The Michigan Securities has recently passed favorably on his 1 
quest to sell common stock to the extent of $18,340. 


Paper Mill Specialists of G. E. Co. Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Scnenectapy, N. Y., July 16, 1923.—Paper mill specialists of the 
General Electric Company held their annual engineering conference 
at the headquarters works in Schenectady, N. Y., July 10 and 11. 

A feature of the two-day meeting was a showing of a complete 
miniature electric steam boiler modeled after the full sized units 


The Monroe Board & Lining Co., recently formed at Monroe, 
have purchased the plant of the Republic Glass Company and will 


remodel it for their needs. The sale has been ratified by Circuit 
Judge Jesse H. Root. The price paid is reported to have been 
$27,450. The Monroe Board & Lining Co., has acquired the Lign- 
istra Fibre Company, near Barberton, Ohio, and will move that in- 


dustry to Monroe. 
Capitalized at $150,000 


The Plainfield Paper Company plant located at Childs- 
dale, near Grand Rapids, has filed articles of incorporation with the 
secretary of state. The authorized capital is $150,000, of which 
$105,000 has been subscribed and paid in. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Burke M. Baxter, Cleveland; vice-president, Emery C. Prior, 
Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, Nathan C. Post, Grand Rapids. 


King Company Bond Issue 


The Michigan Securities Commission has passed favorably on an 
issue of King Paper Company 6 per cent first mortgage gold bonds, 
dated July 1, 1923. These securities, to the amount of $300,000, 
have been issued and are being offered the general public by Olm- 
sted & Muthall. 


New Machine for Mackay Works 


M. J. Mackay, of the Mackay Wire Work, builders of wires for 
Fourdrinier and cylinder machines, announces that his concern will 
install immediately a 144-inch wire machine. This is in addition 
to the original 84-inch machine, first installed when the plant was 
opened on East Avenue. 

“While our plant uses electric power,” said Mr. Mackay, “we 
have adopted an entirely new basis in the control of our wire mak- 
ing machines; which we believe is an improvement over any sys- 


GENERAL Evectric Paper MILL SPECIALISTS 


made by the G-E Company and now in service in several plants. 
This model unit had been set up in the factory for inspection. There 
was also an exhibit of a complete section of the new G-E sectional 
paper machine drive. 

W. L. Merrill, Power and Mining Department, gave an illustra- 
ted talk on electric steam generators and super synchroncus 
motors, R. E. Wooley described steam and water flow meters of 
which the pulp and paper industry is one of the largest users, and 
H. W. Rogers discussed the sectional paper machine drives. W. C. 
Yates gave a talk on industrial control in the industry and there 
were interesting discussions of many of the subjects under consid- 
eration. 

In connection with the technical meetings an inspection of the 
works including the induction motor, turbine, porcelain, wire and 
cable and switchboard departments was made. On the last day of 
the conference a trip was made to Saratoga Lake, noted summer 
resort near Schenectady where the men had dinner and spent the 
afternoon in recreation. 

The G-E specialists present were J. M. Wade and William Clark, 
Boston; F. E. Cudderback, Syracuse; F. E. Winslow, Philadelphia ; 
P. Y. Tumy, Grand Rapids; A. F. Smith, Cincinnati and J. J. 
Wall, Milwaukee. Among the headquarters engineers present were 
R. C. Muir, W. W. Cronkhite and W. L. Merrill, W. T. Edgell, H. 
W. Rogers and W. L. Hilfrank. 
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FOR QUALITY PAPERS 
USE 


A-1 Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Kellner-Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 


Borregaard Norway 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. 


J. Andersen & Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


‘WayAGAMAKK. 


KRAFT PULP 


Uniform in Quality 
Essential for Strength Requirement 


The Pulp and Paper Trading Company 


21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Agents for United States for 
CANADIAN KRAFT, Ltd. Three Rivers, CANADA 
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New York Crade Jottings 


Felix Pagenstecher, of the Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was in New York last week for a short time. 


* * * 


Norman Wilson, vice-president of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, of Erie, Pa., was in New York recently on business for a 
little while. 

* * * 


The Adriatic Mill Supply Corporation, dealer in rags, waste 
paper and paper mill supplies, has opened at 62 Thompson street. 
The telephone number is Canal 0300. 


* * * 








O. M. Porter, secretary of the Woodlands Section, 18 East Forty- 
first Street, was in Washington for a few days last week conferring 
with the Forest Service officials on business. 

* * & 


Stoddard Colby was appointed receiver on Tuesday of this week 
by Judge Learned Hand of the Paramount Paper Box Company 
and the Realart Print and Litho Company, 467 Broadway, under 
$1,000 bond. 


* * * 


H. B,. Wadsworth, importer and exporter of pulp and paper, 
with offices at 51 East Forty-second Street, is planning to sail from 
Vancouver, B. C., on July 26 for Japan. He will take a business 
trip through the Orient and will not return until some time in the 
fall. 

* * * 


The Graham Bag and Paper Company, Brooklyn, has filed 
articles with the Secretary of State at Albany, N. Y., with capital 
stock placed at $50,000. The incorporators are B. and H. Shapiro 
and J. B. Neiman. The attorney is H. Mates, 112 Rivington street, 
Manhattan. 

: +e 6 

Frank M. Darcia of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a well-known im- 
porter, representing several American pulp and paper mill ma- 
chinery and supply manufacturers in South America and who has 
been spending several weeks here visiting his connections, has re- 
turned to Brazil. 

i. 3 


The Wisser Box Board Company, Inc., dealing in cardboard, at 
97 and 99 Bleecker street, made an assignment July 12 to Leo D. 
Adolph of 148 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn. The officers are 
Charles P. Wisser, president, and Louis Wisser, secretary. The 
company was incorporated in 1916. 

i eee 


Cantasano Brothers, dealers in paper mill supplies at 185 South 
street, are making certain changes in the organization. Vito Can- 
tasano will be at the head of a corporation for handling fie brok- 
erage end of the business, while Angelo and Charles Cantasano 
will conduct the packing end as another corporation. The two 
will continue under the same roof at the old address. 

* * &* 


S. J. Fisher, Inc., is the new name of the paper manufacturers’ 
supplies business formerly conducted under the name of N. E. 
Berzen at 309 Water street, New York. Under its new name the 
concern is conducting business as usual, the change being one of 
form only. The present officers of the company are Nat E. Berzen, 
President; S. J. Fisher, treasurer, and D. A. Fisher, secretary. 

~ >» . 
In order to consolidate and simplify the sales end of the or- 


ganization of McLaurin-Jones Company, its salesmen will now 
carry the full lines, in their respective territories, of all of the mills 





of the Corporation, which are situated at Brookfield, Mass., Ware, 
Mass., and Newark, N. J. Thomas A. Hendry and Mr. Harr, 
J. Fackiner will still continue to handle a certain number of thei 


special Ware accounts. 
ke. >e 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the Diamond 
Built Box Company, Inc., 130 West Forty-second Street. Hyman 


_Weinstein, Solie F. Charlton and Abraham Davis are named as 


the petitioning creditors. Liabilities are estimated at about $35,000 
and assets at approximately $10,000. A petition has also been filed 
against the concern in Federal District Court, Brooklyn, in which 
the Superior Die Cutting Company, Joseph Kaplan and Louis Bern- 
stein appear as the petitioning creditors. Judge Garvin appointed 
William Fox receiver in bonds of $2,000. 





Waste in the Pulp and Paper Industry 
By B. T. McBatuy, Asst. Gen. Moar., 
NEkKoosA Epwarps Paper Co. 

Cost Figures SHow Loss 


It takes a human average life time for a tree to grow to a size 
suitable for pulp making. It takes a year or more to raise a sheep 
to the size where it is old enough and its wool matured to the point 
where it can be used for felt manufacture. Think of the centuries 
that the lime rock, the sulphur and other minerals have been buried 
in the bosom of mother earth asvaiting the time when the require- 
ments of her people needed them: 

Read up and learn of the various processes through which the 
copper ore must go in order to make it into a Fourdrinier wire, the 
brass needed for tube rolls, the! iron and other metals for various 
parts of the machine. The power used winds its way down the 
stream from its source on its way to the sea, beginning with the 
ice and snow, the tiny springs and the rains of the warm seasons. 
The rosin, the soda ash, the alum and the aniline, all take time, 
some more than others, in theit preparation for the paper makers 
hand. i 

All these things and many mpre are used in the manufacture of 
paper and all these things and many more are wasted in the white 
water going down the paper rill sewer to mix with the wasted 
power water winding its way down down to the mill stream to the 
sea. 

it makes one sick to think of the amount of valuable 
material, to say nothing of the, wasted labor covered by this hid- 
den drain upon the treasuries of practically all the pulp and paper 
mills of the new world. Why is it that pulp mill superintendents, 
that paper mill superintendents j that pulp and paper mill managers 
consider themselves above invéstigating the sewer and correcting 
these abuses? 

Waste of everything from jwood to labor—dollars, great big 
American dollars rolling down fhis slimy incline to a bottomless pit, 
never again to be seen. 

All that is necessary is the uke of a little common sense; a little 
of the economical education your mother tried to teach you when 
you were a child; a little of thg same kind of saving that you prac- 
tice around your homes, and lyour automobile, trying to get an- 
other mile per gallon of gas. i Just save waste and put your mill 
in the pay class. { 

Believe your cost figures when they show a loss. Don’t think 
that is only the result of bookkeeping. It is the result of waste 
and poor management, usually ‘the first caused by the latter. 


Sample te Stones 


The Cleveland Stone Company is sending small sample pulp 
stones to the pulp trade. Médmbers of the trade who have not 
already received a sample stonp will be sent one on application to 
the Cleveland Stone Company, Cleveland Ohio. 

i 
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Obituary 


Dillman G. Rosenberger 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1923.—The Philadelphia paper and print- 
ing trade learneed with regret during the week of the sudden death 
of Dillman G. Rosenberger who, until about two years ago, had been 
active in the industry for upwards of 30 years. He died suddenly 
at his summer home, Island Height, N. J., being at the time president 
of the textile manufacturing firm of W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., to 
which he was called: on the death of his father-in-law, W. T. 
Smith, founder of the firm He came to it from the Whiting- 
Patterson Company, 314 N. 13 street. 

Mr. Rosenberger began his services with the trade as salesman 
for the Thomas W. Price Company, subsequently associating him- 
self with two fellow salesmen, Austin W. Bennett and Harry Stead, 
in the firm of Bennett, Rosenberger and Stead. It was located on 
‘5th below Arch streets, but did not long survive, and, upon its 
dissolution, Rosenberger joined the sales organization of the Gar- 
rett Buchanan Company, and subsequently of the Whiting-Pat- 
terson Compariy. He was active in Masonic Circles as a member of 
Melita Lodge, No. 295, F. and A. M., Melita Chapter, No. 284 
Mary Commandery, 3, and the Philadelphia Consistory. He was 
also a member of the Manufacturers’ Club. Funeral services wav 
held from the Tioga Presbyterian Church of which he was an 
elder, services being conducted by Rev. Dr. Robert R. Littell, pastor. 

, Interment was private in Hillside Cemetery. 
daughter survive. 


His widow and one 


Thomas O. Watson . 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT?) 

Hotyoxe, Mass., July 16, 1923—Thomas O. Watson, 44, of 598 
Dwight street, died suddenly of acute dilation of the heart while 
eating breakfast last Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Watson began his paper mill work with the Riverside 
Division of the American Writing Paper Company, later becoming 
assistant superintendent to James Toole. Still later he was pro- 
moted to be manager of the Parson’s Division of the same company 
and still later was transferred to the sales department, being with 
the company altogether over 20 years. He was a member of Mt. 
Nonotuck Lodge of Masons, and purser of the Holyoke Canoe Club. 
He leaves his mother, Mrs. Harriet M. Watson, and a brother, 
George C., both of Holyoke. The funeral was held Thursday 
afternoon at the Skinner Memorial Chapel. Rev. Charles N. Thorp 
officiated. Burial was in Forestdale. 


Milton Bennett Medary 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1923.—Milton Bennett Medary, for many 
years identified with the Baeder-Adamson Company, manufacturers 
of rope papers for sand paper, but retired years ago, died during 
the week after an illness of twelve months at his home, 201 Rhyl 
Lane, Cynwyd. He was a member of one of the oldest German- 
town families and, as a young man, entered the dry goods business. 
After the Civil War he became connected with the Baeder-Adamson 
Company. He was 89 years of age and is survived by three sons 
and two daughters. He was a vestryman of St. Andrews Church 
and of St. Johns Church, Lower Merion. 


Norwegian Strike Settled 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The strike of the Norwegian pulp mill workers has been settled 
according to cable advices received in New York during the week. 
No details of the settlement could be learned other than that the 
mills were running once more.~ ~ = : 


Berent Incorporations 


Economy Paper Company, Manhattan, New York. Capital, $10 
000. Incorporators, S. Kesler, M. Zuch, P. Cohen. Attorney, A, 
Beier, 305 Broadway, New York. 

CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPER Supplies Corporation, Wilmington, 
Delaware, printing paper, wood pulp. Capital, $200,000. Corpora- 
tion Trust Company of America. 

Kramer & Kiev, Manhattan, New York, make paper boxes. 
ital, $10,000. Incorporators, (. Kramer, S. and C. Kiev. 
S. Sufrin, 201 Broadway. 

Lacter Paper Propucts : Company, Delaware, manufacture 
Capital, $1,100,000. Incorporators, Otto West, Frank Bourke, Harry 
G. Smith, New York. Corporation Service Company. 

SHUTTLEWoRTH Carton Company, Manhattan, New York. Cap- 
ital, $50,000. Incorporators, F. Thelme, E. G. Shuttleworth, s. D, 
Tompkins. Attorney, R. S. Nichols, 141 Broadway, New York. 

OtTaKA Paper Company, Delaware, manufacturing. Capital, 
$200,000. Incorporators, William A. Lorenz, Penrose R. Hoopes, 
Hartford, Conn.; James E. Lyons, Fall River, Mass. UV. S. Cor- 
poration Commenr. 

PRUDENTIAL PAPER Company, Manhattan, 
$10,000. Incorporators, I. A, Blanch, L, 
Lerner, 256 Broadway, New York. 

Outlines Plan of Republic Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 16, 1923.—C. L. LaBoiteaux, President 
of the recently organized Republic Paper Board Company, out- 
lined the purpose of the new company to a representative of the 
Paper TrAveE JOURNAL today as follows: 

“Our plan is to bring into close co-operation both our mill con- 
nections and the consumer of board and, through our experience to 
be of real service, which will entitle us to the confidence and good 
will of our clients. In addition to other advantages, we have two 
very necessary requisites that tend toward success, and these are 
—ample capital and ample experience.” 

The Republic Paper Board Company was organized with a cap- 
ital of $300,000 with Mr. LaBoiteaux as president and with the 
following other officers:—S. M. Phelan, Jr., Vice-president and 
general manageer; H. C. LaBoiteaux, vice-president; C. H. 
secretary; W. H. Ellis, Jr., treasurer. 

All the officials have had thorough experience in the Box Board 
industry, both in manufacturing and selling, and the company. 
through its mill affiliations, is well equipped to handle all standard 
grades of box board for both folding and set up boxes and also 
container board and paper board specialties. 

Vice-president Phelan was for several yeears with the Graham 
Papeer Company of St. Louis and was manager of their Box Board 
department. In more recent years he has been one of the lead- 
ing factors in the operation and sales of the production of the 
Eddy Paper Company and Mac Sim Bar mills. 


Cap- 
Attorney, 


New York. Capital, 


Robinson. Attorney, J. 


Avery, 


American Writing Paper Co. Changes 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Hotyoke, Mass., July 16, 1923—Two more changes at the 
American Writing Paper Company have been announced. Oliver 
Young was appointed Friday to the position of traffic manager for 
the company and Saturday it was announced that W. H. Lewis 
had resigned as head of the export department of the company. Mr. 
Lewis came to the company about four years ago at the personal 
request of former President George A. Galliver and was at ‘irst 
assistant to Vice-President john T. Wolohan. Later he was given 
charge of the export department. Mr. Young was with the com- 
pany in 1920, leaving to take a position with the Maxwell Motor 
Company. 
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PAPER MILL ADVERTISEMENT No. 9: 


A machine should be maintained in 


In the your own plant for regrinding your 
Paper Industry own rolls. 


Farrel Calenders It should be, of course, a Farrell 
Farrel Rolls Grinder which regrinds your rolls 


and more accurately than any other. 
Farrel Roll Grinders 


We, who originally grind the majority 
—have always received of calender rolls used in the paper in- 
preference wherever ; : 
the reputation of a dustry, were obliged to develop this 
Paper Mill depends machine after testing all other grinders 
a ay « in our own plant. 

Tell us the diameter and face length 

of your largest roll and we will send 

you the particulars of the machine you 

require. 


FARREL 


Established 1848 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
Branch Office 
802 Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohic 
Branch Plant 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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PAPER EXPORTS IMPROVE 


The paper exports for May, according to figures which have 
just been published by the Department of Commerce at Washington 
and which are the latest figures available, show rather an encour- 
aging increase. The figures for the month amounted to $2,317,990 
as compared with $2,181,839 for April and $2,166,458 for May of 
last year. The exports of paper for the eleven months ending 
with May were valued at $23,063,887 as compared with $18,542,275 
for the same period last year. 

News print, as usual, shared well in the increase, the exports for 
the month amounting to $158,056 as compared with $144,861 for 
April. The exports of news print for May of last year were 
considerably greater, however, amounting to $225,336. The exports 
for the eleven months ending with May amounted to $1,734,574 
as compared with $1,782,511 for the same period last year. 

The exports of book paper, not coated, for the month were 
valued at $264,673 as compared with $243,525 for April and $244,742 
for May of last year. The exports of book paper, not coated, for 
the eleven months ending with May were valued at $2,786.382 as 
compared with $2,066,989 for the same period last year. 

The exports of wrapping paper of all varieties showed a con- 
siderable decline, the figures for the month being only $159,186 as 
compared with $189,218 for April and $188,930 for May of last 
year. The exports of all varieties of wrapping paper for the 
eleven months ending with May amounted to $1,964,253. 

The exports of writing paper except papeteries for May amounted 
to $79,199 as compared with $86,931 for April and $92,780 for May 
of last year. The exports of writing paper except papeteries for 
the eleven months ending with May were valued at $993,389. 

The exports of surface coated paper for May were valued at 
$75,994 for as compared with $37,764 for April and $50,004 for May 
of last year. The exports of surface coated paper for the eleven 
months ending with May were valued at $526,302. 

The exports of tissue and crepe paper for May amounted to 
$44,828 as compared with $58,970 for April and $50,884 for May 
of last year. The exports of toilet and crepe paper for the eleven 
months ending with May were valued at $734,213. 

The exports of toilet paper for May amounted to $67,451 as 
compared with $48,525 for April and $66,456 for May of last year. 
The exports of toilet paper for the eleven months ending with May 
were valued at $533,886. 

The exports of bristols and bristol board for May were valued 
at $20,161 as compared with $14,404 ior April and $27,897 for May 
of last year. The exports of bristol and bristol board for the 
eleven months ending with May were valued at $152,215. 

The exports of paper board and strawboard for May were valued 
at $281,253 as compared with $187,681 for April and $203,302 for 
May of last year. The exports of paper board and strawboard for 
the eleven months ending with May were valued at $2,135,520 as 
compared, 4 yith $1,470,326 for the same period last year. 





The exports of wall board for May amounted to $51,746 as com- 
pared with $56,871 for April and $24,207 for May of last year. The 
exports of wall board for the eleven months ending with May 
were valued at $424,097 as compared with $343,279 for the same 
period last year. 

The exports of paper bags for May were valued at $73,700 as 
compared with $85,875 for April and $80,283 for May of last year. 
The exports of paper bags for the eleven months ending with May 
were valued at $869,326 as compared with $798,565 for the same 
period each year. 

The exports of cover paper for May amounted to $8,168 as com- 
pared with $27,001 for April and $15,881 for May of last year. 
The exports of cover paper for the eleven months ending with May 
were valued at $205,768. 

The exports of grease proof and water proof paper for May 
were valued at $12,670 as compared with $11,792 for April and 
$15,428 for May of each year. The exports of grease proof and 
water proof paper for the eleven months ending with May were 
valued at $161,078 as compared with $92,503 for the same period 
last year. 

The exports of envelopes for May were valued at $46,131 as com 
pared with $40,574 for April and $49,314 for May of last year. The 
exports of envelopes for the eleven months ending with May w 
valued at $458,487. 


cre 


SECKETARY HOOVER ON TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

The new book entitled “Trade Association Activities” that has 
just been issued by the Department of Commerce at Washington, 
will be read with interest by paper men practically all of whom 
today are members of one or several associations connected with 
the industry. In the introduction to the new book Secretary 
Hoover declares that the trade association as a facility for the 
promotion and self-regulation of industry and commerce has _be- 
come, by reason of its scope and activity, an important American 
business institution, with which the public generally is little ac- 
quainted and expresses the opinion that the constructive purposes 
of these organizations have unfortunately been confused with the 
minority of activities which have been used as a cloak for action 
against public interest. 

“Just as a business house or an individual meets its obligations 
and carries on its daily relations within the community, so the 
trade association has a real individuality in the business fabric,” 
according to Secretary Hoover. 

“All trade association activities are not good, just as all individual 
habits are not good until so proved by their reactions on the 
individual and the community,” the Secretary says, adding that 
“perhaps the best way to guide activities into the most constructiv« 
and profitable channels is through throughgoing analysis and ex- 
amination of those activities which seem on the surface to be con 
structive in their application and results.” 

On the subject of statistics, Secretary Hoover says, in part: 
“There is no question but that the curves in the business cycl 
from activity to depression have been less disastrous in those 
industries or trades where accurate, lawful statistical data hav! 
been available to all. Fundamentally it is impossible for business 


men to form those vital judgments as to their future course of 


action in the wise and safe direction of their activities unless the) 
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are informed as to the changing currents of production and con- 
sumption, not only in their own lines but also in other lines of 
business, which indicate broader currents of economic life. The 
only criteria are statistics and if industry is to march with reason- 
able profits instead of undergoing fits of famine and feast, if em- 
ployment is to be held constant and not subjected to vast waves 


Whether 
these services are to be maintained by the Government or by trade 


of hardship, there must be adequate statistical service. 


associations, they must be maintained if we are to have an orderly 
economic life.” 

Discussing legislative activities, Mr. Hoover asserts that “The 
interest of any one industry or trade, to be sound in the ultimate 
analysis, must be the public interest and in their legislative ac- 
tivities many trade associations have borne this axiom foremost. 
The demand of legislatures for the views of the different trades 


upon all sorts of questions of public interest is incessant, and 


the open preparation and presentation of such matters is far 
more consonant with proper development of public life than the 
private lobbying of the few or powerful. 

Waste elimination, in a vast area of problems, can only be 


accomplished by collective action in a trade. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been saved through the adoption of principles laid 
down in such programs, not alone to the business groups con- 


cerned but to the ultimate consumer. They have brought about 


lower prices, through attacking directly the costs of raw material, 
inefficient plant operation, and unnecessary stock maintenance. 
With reference to cost accounting activities, Secretary Hoover 
pointed to the “truly remarkable findings of Government agencies 
in the war years regarding the knowledge and understanding 


of costs in production and distribution. Losses often were con- 


fused with profits, those investigations showed, all for the lack of 
To-day, the 
trade association is proving itself the most potent organized in- 


knowledge of the fundamentals of cost accounting. 


fluence in the study of costs in industry and trade, aiming towards 
All of which 
tend to more scientific knowledge of business and_ ultimately 
lowered costs.” 


standard systems applicable to peculiar conditions. 


On the subject of employee relations, the Secretary indicates, 
that while at earlier periods the individual business concern or 
manager, perhaps, has taken more frequently the initiative in 
forward policies of such relations, trade association after trade 
association is now developing the necessary preliminary stages of 
more equitable and advanced phases of this subject. In most cases 
it is largely a matter of research into the tremendous problems 
involvyed—selection of personnel, education, welfare work, accident 
prevention, employment principles, and collective agreements. In 
the opinion of Mr. Hoover, the associations will recognize that 
in the years of devotion to improving the processes of produc- 
tion and distribution there has been great oversight of the human 
factor and “Shall it be approached blindly 
and without preparation and knowledge” the asks, 
answering “Not if the present-day indications of trade association 


activity have real meaning.” 


its mass relation. 


Secretary 


Leaves Gilman Paper Co. 


Gitman, Vt., July 13, 1923—John F. King, who has been 
for some time with the Gilman Paper Company, has severed his 
connections there and has left for Ft. William, Ont. 
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Kalamazoo Employers to Organize 


KALAMAzoo, Mich., July 16, 1923.—Fitting square pegs into 
round holes in the industrial employment field, a condition too 
often met with in these days of strenuous demands for labor, 
is a proposition that meets with little favor in the mind of Jacob 
Kindleberger, president of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. 

He declares that it is a real evil of the present day industrial 
world, one that should be eliminated for the benefit of both 
employee and employer. His opinion is that far too often men 
are hired in a haphazard way, little attempt being made to secure 
information as to their qualifications and ambitions and that when 
once set, they. are akin to the square peg in a round hole, never 
functioning efficiently or for the best interests of their employers 
or themselves. 

His relief for this condition is the formation of an employment 
managers’ club in Kalamazoo, where employment managers can 
meet regularly and study employment methods and conditions. 
While designed primarily to cover factories, offices, shops and 
mills, he says that all retail establishments should also be included. 

To that end and as president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
he has addressed the following communication to the employers 
of Kalamazoo: 

“At our last directors’ meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, 
an important subject was discussed relative to forming a club for 
men who do the employing in factories, offices, shops and mills 
of the city. 

“The thonght in our minds in regard to the matter is this: 
These men if given a constructive viewpoint could accomplish 
a great amount of good for employers and employees when they 
hire men and also talked to them now and then to inculcate the 
spirit of loyalty and efficiency and _ stick-to-itiveness. 

“There are too many men going from one place to another, 
quitting a good job on the least little pretense, and quite a number 
of these men would cease this foolish and unprofitable business 
if they were given the right slant on life by our employment men. 

“A club of this kind to meet every week or month for general 
instruction and exchanging of ideas, we believe would be a big 
thing for everybody concerned. 

“Will you consent to have your man join such an organization 
and will you give us his name?” 

Mr. Kindleberger has some very definite ideas regarding the 
employment proposition. He says he would be willing to meet 
with the employment men and assist them in their organization 
of a club and the establishment of a program of study. 

“How often it is,’ he remarked, “that a concern is forced to 
go outside its own organization to secure a capable man for a 
big position, That condition might be remedied at least in part 
if employees were placed properly, thus being given an oppor- 
tunity to develop along lines for which they are best adapted.” 


New Minister of Lands and Forests 


Hlon. James Lyons, of Sault Ste. Marie, who is the new Minister 
of Lands and Forests, has entered upon his new duties in the 
new Ontario government, sticceeding Hon. Beniah Bowman. Mr. 
Lyons is widely known in the north and is well acquainted with 
the interests of the settlers in the lumbering and pulpwood arena. 
He recently retired as President of the Sault Ste. Marie Board 
of Trade and advocates that an embargo be placed on the export 


of hard woods from Ontario, the supply of which is rapidly 
diminishing. 


Setting Up Machine at K. V. P. Plant 


Frank A. Monaghan of the Bagley-Sewall Company, Watertown, 
N. Y., is now in Kalamazoo, supervising the erection of the big 
new machine at the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. 
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“Thirty-Six Years of Leadership” | 


For thirty-six years Biggs Rotary Bleaching 
Boilers have been going out to manufacturers 
in the paper industry. 





Each year has seen a steady, dependable in- 
crease in the number and amount of orders 
received. 

Engineering knowledge, tempered by prac- 
tical suggestions from customers, has worked 
hand in hand with modern equipment and 
skilled workmen to produce these results. 

Today—constant repeat orders and un- 
solicited letters telling of exceptional service, 
testify to the quality of our product. 

Wherever paper men gather, in all parts of 
the world, Biggs Rotary Boilers are known. 





Many use them as a standard. for com- 
parison. 








Globe and Cylinder Rotary 
Bleaching Boilers 


ae The Biggs Boiler Works Company 
Flumes, Smoke-stacks, Penstocks 


General Steel Plate Construction AKRON 20, OHIO 


of every description. 


a Rk [, ROLL GRINDERS are the only 

Wy machines of the kind fitted with auto- 
matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of-a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 
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LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 
LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. x. Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND. PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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STEAM AND POWER WASTE IN BOXBOARD MAKING 


By Morcan G. Farrel, or FRANK Hitt SMITH 


(he diagram (Chart A) shows graphically what the preventable 
monthly waste of steam and power amounted to, in the case of a 
boxboard mill of average type turning out about 60,000 Ib. a day. 
The shaded portion represents waste—not theoretically preventable 
waste—but waste which was actually eliminated by means known 
to most operators but practiced by few. 


Solution of General Interest 


This mill is typical of a large class in the boxboard industry, so 
its troubles and their solution are of general interest. It 
is operated by a large corporation into. whose product, boxboard, 
enters to an important degree. It is located in an obscure hamlet 
in New England, about a mile from the station—a mile of almost 
impossible road over which every pound of coal, paper, chemicals, 
supplies and finished board must be hauled between the mill and 
the station. 

The plant is located on the bank of a stream where the latter 
takes a 90 ft. drop in a series of falls and cascades, so that one end 
of the mill is uphill and the other down, 
pounding capacity the stream will deliver about 300 water-wheel hp. 
average, for only six months of the year, i. e., October 15 to 
April 15. 

The buildings are old but serviceable, but the arrangement of 
plant is poor, being exactly the reverse of what it should be. As 
shown in the longitudinal section, Fig. 2, the process starts at the 
lower end and proceeds uphill, the warehouse for finished stock 
being at the highest point. 

Inside, the mill formerly gave a salient impression of negligence, 
bad judgment and waste, and as the processing machinery and 
operating methods were analyzed, the impression became a certainty. 

Yet, in spite of the location, the cost of trucking, and the gen- 
eral inefficiency of operation and inadequacy of plant, boxboard was 
being made at a lower cost per pound than the open-market price, 
so that it paid the company to continue to manufacture rather than 
to buy. The margin, however, was so close that the manufacturing 
director had rejected the recommendation of two paper-mill experts 
that the plant be scrapped, and had engaged a third with instruc- 
tions to thoroughly examine the mill and report upon possible 
means of reducing costs by coirecting existing waste. Here is what 
was found: 

What the Expert Found 


The boiler-plant consisted of three 200 hp. return tubular boilers 
in a low state of repair. The tubes were foul since the feedwater 
was pumped directly from the stream, whose water analyzed to 


With the present im- 


thirteen degrees of hardness. The settings were cracked, leaking 
air; the stack too low to give sufficient draft, located as it was at 
the lowest point in a deep valley. All power was delivered 
through shafting which was badly out of alignment due to settle- 
ment of the roofs and floors. The drives were indirect and com- 
plex; the elevator at the high end of the plant, for example, neces- 
sitated a line shaft 120 ft. long with a mule drive to obtain the 
proper direction. The line shaft in the beater room was at right 
angles to that in the paper machine and drier rooms. The chest 
pumps were driven from the beater room by a shaft located under 
the floor, so inaccessible that its bearings could be oiled only with 
the greatest difficulty, although it was coated with pulp and dirt 
washed down from the floor above. Two reciprocating engines of 
100 and 225 hp. respectively, furnished the power, and the heavy 
drive shaft mechanism was complicated by the necessity for pro- 
viding means for utilizing the power of the water-wheel, which, of 
course, was placed in a pit at the lowest point in the mill. These 
engines were of ancient, slide-valve type, and no cards had ever 
been made to check up on the valve-setting and steam consumption. 

The engine exhaust was used to heat forty of the sixty drying 
cylinders. The remaining twenty were heated with live steam, and 
low and high pressure tilt-traps delivered the condensation to a 
5,000 gallon water tank placed in the open, outside the boiler-house. 
It had once been covered with insulation but the weather had so 
rotted away the covering that not over 50 per cent of the tank area 
was even partially protected. 


Hot Water Supply Inadequate 


The hot water supply was totally inadequate for the five heaters 
which were operated by filling with warm water-from the tank, as 
far as it would go, the cold make-up water being heated to the 
required temperature by live steam. While the beater and jordan 
capacity were more than sufficient for the daily output, the drier- 
part was the neck of the production bottle. Its speed was, of course, 
regulated by its capacity to dry the heaviest of the three gages of 
board manufactured. Consequently, in order to keep up with the 
required daily production, it was operated for four hours after the 
remainder of the plant had shut down, thus necessitating full boiler 
and engine capacity during that period. 

The drier room as will be seen: from Figs. 1 and 2 was-so located 
that the proper expulsion of moisture-saturated air was retarded by 
the presence of the adjoining storage building. The stuffing boxes 
of the cylinders were old and leaky, the traps did not function 
properly, due to neglect, and: the drier room, except on the clearest 
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days was filled with fog which condtnsed on the ceiling and 
dropped back on the board being processed. The pit, under the drier 
was at all times more or less full of warm water which contributed 
its share of humidity to the atmosphere, thus further slowing down 
the drying. 

And one of the most curious features of the situation was that 
the superintendent persisted in maintaining that the presence of all 
the unnecessary moisture in the room was essential to the proper 
“tempering” (as he put it,) of the drying board. 


The Facts in the Case 


Now the facts were these: the five beaters and three jordans 
had a capacity of 75,000 Ib. a day, when mainiained in good con- 
dition with a proper supply of hot water and power. The wet 
part of the paper machine could take care of a* least that amount. 
But the drier as operated, with a direction of feed which reduced the 
possible heating surface contact at least 30 per cent, could not con- 
ceivably dry more than 40,000 lb. in the same period. It may be 
remarked parenthetically, that while the beater rolls were badly 
worn whereby their efficiency was reduced an indeterminate amount, 
(probably 20 per cent) a trifling repair brought them up to capacity. 

Moreover, in the winter time, although the steam-mechanical de- 
mand was reduced by the 300 hp. contributed by the water wheel, 
the steam demand for heating the buildings, hot water and drying 
requirements was in excess of that reduction, so that the boilers 
were forced to an even greater extent than during the warmer 
season. The long runs of live steam piping were either partially 
covered or so defectively protected and maintained that the rotted 
covering was dropping away. The exhaust pipes and the return 
lines from the traps were not covered at all. Steam spurted in 
all directions from cracked fittings and loosened joints. 

And this with coal at $5.30 a ton plus 50 cents haulage from the 
siding, making the annual coal bill $22,000. 


At the time the examination of plant was made the company was 
considering— 

(a) The purchase and installation of an additional 250 hp. water- 
tube boiler. 

(b) The installation of a third tier of twenty drying cylinders 
for high-pressure steam. 

(c) The purchase of land, the construction of a dam and a 
one and one-half mile pipe line to give sufficient additional water 
storage to operate the water-wheel, twelve months a year. 

They would have cost respectively : 

(a) $5,360, (b) $2,570 plus piping and structural changes; and 
(c) $15,000; a total not far from $25,000. And the net result would 
have been to barely maintain a production of 60,000 Ib. in a ten-hour 
day, which is about the demand. While there were several im- 
portant points to consider: the location of the mill, rearranging 
the process departments, the investment value of additional water- 
power, etc.—it was apparent that the steam and power waste cor- 
rection meant the greatest saving in manufacturing costs. 

Tests were therefore made to determiue the heat balance for all 
purposes, showing the following results: 

TABLE I 
Steam Requirements in |b. per hr. 


Engines: 325 hp. Rated 291 hp., actual at 32 a ; 9,312 
Drier: 20 high pressure cylinders se ; wa ee 1,270 
Distributing losses—leaks, uncovered pipe, etc 3 

Hot water heating: -feed water vant 
Beaters 
All other purpores.... 


2,100 
3,000 
3,00( 


Mill heating uae sts 
Miscel. traps, pumps, auxiliaries, etc 

a cc:cnSehpeayeanteances 
Less: 


Engine exhaust heating, low pressure cylinders...... 


4,700 
Trap and auxiliary exhaust heating feed water, etc 


, about 2,000 


Net steam demand Ib. per hr.............- ie ali's ms 24.63 
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VI. Hot Water; New heater installed, housed and properly 


Sq 4 £9207 of Boxbloord 70’ 
Or about 710 boiler hp. This, however, was reduced in summer 
time by the omission of mill heating and the reduction of 


radiation losses to about 580 boiler hp.; and in winter, by the opera- 
tion of the water turbine, with a consequent substitution of high 
pressure steam for the lost engine exhaust, to 640 boiler hp. Boiler 
tests checked up fairly closely with these figures, one test in August 
showing the boiler hp. to be 591. The boilers were foul and the 
fuel low grade bituminous, so that the average efficiency of the 
boilers was 40 per cent and the evaporation per lb. fuel as fired but 
5.39 lb. The draft in the breeching was less than 0.5 inch and the 
ash and grate-droppings 28 per cent. Not a very creditable show- 
ing. 

It was plain from the figures in Table 1 and the results of the 
boiler test that the mechanical power factor of the plant was very 
low and that this inefficiency was the summation of losses in every 
step in the generation, distribution, application and utilization of 
iis Boiler House Replanned 

Accordingly the entire power system was re-planned from the 
boiler-house out, involving the following changes: 

I. Boiler House; (a) Hand installed, (b) Turbo- 
blowers set in ash pit front, (c) Boiler compound applied to feed 
water. 

II. Transmission; (a) Mule-drives and long and remote drives 
cut out and some motors substituted, operated by the old, over- 
size 30 kw. lighting generator, (b) Change of chest-pumps to chain 
drive. 

III. Drier: Enclosure of drier with the addition of blower, heat 
coils and ducts for forced drying. All drying cylinders placed on 
low pressure or exhaust steam and fitted with vacuum traps. 

IV. Hot-water heating system; (a) Exhaust of engines and all 
auxiliaries conducted to drier and through by-pass to feed water 
heater, (b) Trap discharge to feed water heater, (c) Cold make-up 
water passed through 4 in. coil in breeching to same. 

V. Mill heating system placed on low-pressure with vacuum 
traps discharging into heater. 


stokers 


covered. 

Other changes were made affecting the cost of plant operation 
but having no direct effect upon the power cost. 

The resultant change in Table 1, after these alterations had been 
made was as follows: 


TABLE 2 


Steam Requirements in Ib. per hr. 
ae Oe SF ae re ee eee 9,312 
Drier: All cylinders heated by engine exhaust plus blower system. 
RE 460 WIE. 6 vcsessevcéscccenwasnaeceisnsees ahaa 510 
Distributing losses after repairs and thorough covering of all steam 





ND rine wlion 40.4 6 oboe ness Reset ec adewuciougdeyes 400 
Hot water heating: Effected by exhaust and discharge of engine, 
auxiliaries, vacuum traps, etc 
Mill heating on vacuum system, net demand less returns........ 1,300 
Miscel. pumps, auxiliaries, etc., exhaust available for hot water 
BNE vcccus.cudccudnes uss via ske ta ddaawen wa pak euinwe wens 4 2,100 
Reh di as bso Ri ead 60 genres ete ee eee 13,622 


Nearly half the former demand or about 400 boiler hp., less 
the mill heating for winter service only, say 60 hp., 340 hp. com- 
pared with the old requirement of 580 hp. Moreover the boiler 
efficiency was increased 16.8 per cent and the evaporation from 
5.39 Ib. to 7.1 Ib. The capacity of the drier part was increased by 
forcing the drying so that the four hours’ overtime were eliminated. 

The balance in dollars and cents was: 


: COST OF ALTERATIONS 
Hand stokers, blowers and boiler compound apparatus 


a stokers, blowers and boiler compound apparatus.......... $3,600.00 
PERRI, UOROTE, WII, « CUBE oon oc ociccccccccocvescectios 3,150.00 
Enclosing drier part and blower system..............eeeeeeeees 2,870.00 
Changes in steam and water piping, including covering, traps, etc. 2,900.00 
PESOCGUURMIOGUS CHOMGNS GME TOOMEES.< oo 6n ccc eee scsccceose 1,500.00 
Pa tada corel es eek Caw louaee nda chen woneanen’ $14,020.00 

Deen Eas SR Ge Toes on os 0 hoo bce dedivcen So eescene $7,200.00 
Elimination of boiler house overtime.................0-20eeee eee 3,140.00 
$10,340.00 


Thus the alterations paid for themselves in a little over a year, 
not taking into account the saving of $25,000 which the company 
had proposed spending for additional boilers, drying capacity and 
water storage. The first two have been rendered unnecessary by 
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the economies effected; and it has been found that with the engine 
exhaust in demand for heating and drying, it is as economical to 
use steam-power as water-wheel power, except in very cold weather. 


A Typical Illustration 


This particular mill illustration was selected because it embodied 
most of the economic faults ordinarily met with in the boxboard 
industry. Some of them were incurable as the location and topo- 
graphical arrangement of the plant. The others, however, will be 
recognized as existing to a greater or lesser extent in a large num- 
ber of mills. The writer, for example has seen very few mills in 
which there did not exist similar striking opportunities for power 
waste elimination. The very nature of the process suggests the 
proper methods of steam generation and application. Since steam is 
the obvious medium for drying and water heating, it is evident that 
boiler-house methods are open to the use of all tried means of 
economizing fuel. If the plant demand calls for boiler hp. in excess 
of 1,000, it will pay to install mechanical stokers, an economizer 
and sometimes, forced draft apparatus. Coal should be purchased 





on a B.t.u. basis and frequent tests and analyses should be made to 
determine the heat content, the percentage of ash as fired, the com- 
position of the flue gases and so on. Automatic devices can be 
used to advantage, such as feed water and damper regulators, soot- 
cleaners, and flowmeters. A standard ratio between the weight of 
coal fired and the water fed should be established for most econom- 
ical operation, and the foreman instructed to maintain such ratio, 
reporting at once any radical departure therefrom. 

It goes without saying that the power units should be noncon- 
densing reciprocating engines, whose exhaust furnishes, as far as it 
will go, the necessary low-pressure processing steam. Corliss 
engines of course are the ideal units. The speed is not material 
but slow-speed engines (up to 125 r.p.m.) have proved most econom- 
ical. All steam and hot-water piping should be completely covered, 
including valves and fittings. 


Waste in Transmission 


Where there are remote points of application of power as in the 
case of elevators, pumps, etc., it is better to substitute motors for 
mechanical drive, current to be furnished by an engine-generator 
lighting set. The waste in mechanical transmission in mills of this 
class is very great, particularly where power is applied for inter- 
mittent use. The shafting continues to eat up from 25 per cent 
upwards of the power required, whether the elevator or pump is in 
use or not. : 

Some doubt may be expressed as to the practicability of using low 
pressure (exhaust) steam only for the drier cylinders. The answer 
is that heat.alone will not dry. It is the introduction of dry air in 
contact with the substance to be dried that is essential. As heated 
air has greater capacity to take up moisture than cold, heat must 
be applied. In fact, it would be sufficient to pass payer board or 
any other sheeted substance, through a chamber supplied with a 
sufficient quantity of heated air to produce perfect drying, but for 
the fact that contract with the stedm heated cylinders of the drier is 
necessary to give the sheet sufficient strength to be handled and to 
impart an ironing effect to the surface. 
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Most driers are located in the same room with the paper machin 
so that the atmosphere (more or less stagnant) is saturated with 
vapor from it and from the wet paper as it comes in contact with 
the hot cylinders. Examine any drying room and note the ope: 
windows. They serve no other purpose than to introduce ai 
ditional dry air to assist in ‘drying. 

Since this is so, it is apparent that drying can be enormous! 
hastened by enclosing the drier, and blowing pre-heated dry air 
into the enclosure through ducts built into the bottom of the pit 
under the drier. This is the method used in drying heavy textik 
and even such impervious substances as artificial leather and 
linoleum. There is no greater danger of case-hardening than 1: 
the ordinary cylinder drying process, for the temperature of the 
air introduced is much lower than that of the metal surfaces 
usually 120° F. as compared with 200° F. and over. 


Use of Vacuum Traps 


Another point not generally appreciated is the use of vacuum 
traps on the discharge side of heating surfaces as a means of in 
creasing economy. As is well known, their purpose is to trap 
the steam inside the heat coil or cylinder until it condenses thus 
forcing it to give up not only the heat due to its temperature, but 
the latent heat of evaporation as well. For example, if exhaust 
steam at about 5 Ib. pressure gage is blown through a heat coil it 
may give up 50 to 100 heat units per pound weight in passing 
through, but if it is held until it condenses to hot water it must 
give up an additional 960 heat units, or thereabouts. 

All exhaust steam not used in heating surfaces, such as that 
from the auxiliaries, and all the hot water condensate from traps, 
as well as the hot water from the economizer should be conducted 
to the hot water heater, which is merely a modified feed water 
heater. completely covered and placed in a protected place. Its 
purpose is to round up all the stray heat units and apply them to 
raising the temperature of the water to be fed to the beaters. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the mechanical transmission 
must receive constant attention to maintain its efficiency. It must 
be kept clean, bearings oiled or greased with a good lubricant, 
alignment maintained and so on. The bevel gears particularl, 
where the teeth are worn, are great consumers of power. Tight 
belts add to the friction load. Where belts show a tendency to 
work loose, good mechanical tighteners will pay for themselves. 

As was said in the first lines of this paper, these are things every) 
boxboard maker knows; but they are just the sort of corrective 
measures which are easily postponed and shelved indefinitely. But 
when they are once done and done properly, their upkeep is certainly 
less trouble than that of a run-down plant, and they are dividend 
payers of no mean value. 


New Book on Beating 


The English translation of Dr. Sigurd Smith’s book on beating, 
which is being published by the Technical Section of the Paper 
Makers’ Association of Great Britain, will shortly be on the market. 

Major Renold Marx is responsible for the translation and there 
is a foreword by C. F. Cross, the eminent British cellulose chemist. 

The volume comprises 210 pages and 53 illustrations. 

The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry will 
handle the distribution of the books in United States and will have 
a supply as soon as issued. 


Firms Supporting Textbook Fund 


Additional contributions for the completion of the textbooks on 
“Manufacture of Pulp and Paper” have been received by the Joint 
Vocationa! Education Committee from: 


Hamblet Machine Company, Lawrence, Mass............... $ 50 
Orr Felt and Blanket Company, Piqua, Ohio............ ‘tes 200 
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THE REDUCING POWER OF CELLULOSE’ 


Paper is made from fiber of diverse origin, the most important 
component part of the fibers being cellulose. In spite of numerous 
investigations we do not as yet know the true nature of this wide- 
spread carbohydrate, a gelatinous colloid of a high, but not def- 
initely established molecular weight. This is evident from the 
large number of structural formulas ascribed to cellulose based 
upon reactions with different reagents. 

The empirical formula cellulose is (C,H,O;)n, where n has not 
been definitely determined. So far cellulose has not been produced 
in the pure state; materials like filter paper and purified cotton, 
which are considered to be pure cellulose, actually contain more or 
less hemicellulose (pentosan, etc.), and also compound celluloses, 
mainly hydrocellulose and oxycellulose. 


Determining Purity of Cellulose 


Several methods have been proposed for the determination of the 
purity of cellulose depending upon different chemical reactions. The 
usual methods for the study of cellulose are: microscopical ex- 
amination with the aid of stains, determination of the elementary 
components, reaction to various acids, salts, oxidizing and reducing 
agents, determination of the hydrolyzing, mercerizing and reducing 
properties of cellulose. 

The method for the determination of the reducing property of 
cellulose has recently been applied abroad in a variety of investiga- 
tions. The majority of investigators (Schwalbe, Green, Heuser and 
others) believe that pure cellulose does not possess reducing 
properties and, when such are observed, they are caused by the 
presence of hydrocellulose, oxycellulose and cellulose hydrate. 
Thesé compound celluloses have, up to the present, been studied 
even less than cellulose. 

The method for the determination of the reducing power of 
cellulose was worked out in detail by C. G. Schwalbe and is known 
in the literature as the method for the determination of the copper 
value of cellulose. 

During the determination of the copper number the the cellulose 
fibers adsorb a certain amount of the copper salt from Fehling’s 
solution and this must be taken into consideration. Schwalbe calls 
the amount of copper adsorbed to 100 g. of fiber the “hydrate num- 
ber” or “cellulose number.” Its determination consists in treating 
the cellulose with the solution for 45 mins. at room temperature. 

The hydrate number indicates the adsorbtive quality of a given 
pulp and at the same time corrects the copper number. Accord- 
ng to Schwalbe further information is obtained by determining also 
the “hydrolysis number.” This latter value represents the quantity 
of copper which is reduced by cellulose which has previously been 
treated with a 5 per cent sulphuric acid solution. This indicates 
the active character of cellulose with respect to hydrolysis. 


Chemical Changes Produced 


When cellulose is acted upon by chemicals two kinds of changes 
are observed: first, chemical changes (hydrolysis) ; second, physical 
changes (swelling). Thus, by a variety of treatments, it is possible 
to produce the so-called cellulose hydrates which include: mercer- 
ized cellulose, viscose, vegetable parchment, Guignet’s colloidal 


cellulose, Flechsig’s amyloid, etc. Weak solutions of acids, bases 
and salts cause hydrolysis of cellulose without swelling. 

Through hydrolysis, cellulose passes through a number of stages, 
“dextrins,” to the final product “glucose.” . These intermediate 
products are called hydro-celluloses, but their true nature is little 
known. Netthofel believes that hydrocellulose is a combination: of 
unchanged cellulose with the sugars of the composition C.H,,O., 


Abstracted by M. L. Caust from an article by M. N. Komaroff, of the Gov- 
ernment Paper Testing Staticn of Moscow in Bumahnaia Pron enost 
Nos. 2-3, 228-236 (Sept-Dec., 1922). 7 : ee am 


the latter forming from the easily hydrolyzed part of. cellulose. 

Oxycellulose is formed by the action of oxidizing agents upon 
cellulose; these are HNO,KMnO,, bleach, chlorine, bromine, 
chromic acid, etc. However, during certain operations as, for ex- 
ample, during bleaching both hydrocellulose and oxycellulose are 
formed at the same time. 

Most investigators consider the aldehydic character of oxycel- 
lulose shown by its strong reducing action as its chief characteristic 
(see Table I). 

Whether the CO groups are present in oxycellulose is still un- 
certain, although Schwalbe and Becker believe that the solubility of 
oxycellulose in alkalies on heating is an indication of its acid nature. 
Heuser and Fritz and Stéckigt consider the characteristic reaction 
of oxycellulose to be the reddening of methyl orange. 

In Table I are given data collected from different sources for 
various forms of cellulose. This table shows that the greater the 
hydrolysis of cellulose the higher the copper number; thus sugar 
formed from cotton or from wood cellulose and representing the 
final product of hydrolysis of cellulose possesses the greatest 
reducing power. The higher hydrolysis numbers are found for the 


. cellulose hydrates, probably because these increase in surface area 


through swelling thus facilitating hydrolysis. 

The hydro and oxycelluloses show considerable reducing power, 
especially the latter. 

W. Shulz in his “Zur Kenntnis de Cellulosearten” gives interest- 
ing data for bleached and unbleached sulphite obtained by the 
Ritter-Kellner and by the Mitscherlich processes. 
sults Shulz draws the following conclusions : 

1. Unbleached sulphite produced by the Ritter-Kellner process 
gives lower “copper numbers” than does bleached sulphite; this is 
explained by the presence of oxycellulose in the bleached pulp. 

2. Unbleached Mitscherlich sulphite does not differ from the 
bleached pulp in reducing power. 

3. Both Ritter-Kellner and Mitscherlich pulps reduce the copper 
of Fehling’s solution to an equal extent. 

4. Highly bleached Ritter-Kellner sulphite gives the higher cop- 
per and hydrolysis numbers. 

5. The soft and tough Ritter-Kellner pulps. give equal copper 
numbers. 

6. The very tough, unbleached Mitscherlich pulp gives higher 
copper and hydrolysis numbers than does ordinary unbleached pulp. 


From these re- 


Russian Government Tests 


A number of determinations for copper value were made at the 
Government Paper Testing Station of Moscow. In these tests the 
copper was determined by precipitation with hydrogen sulphide and 
by titration. 

The titration method of Miiller which is used in the sugar indus- 
trv for the determination of the reducing power of sugar can also 
be used for cellulose. This method gives directly the corrected 
“copper values.” The method is as follows: the cuprous oxide pre- 
cipitated during the boiling of the tested material with Fehling’s 
reagent is dissolved in an acid solution of ferric-ammonia alum; 
the cuprous oxide changes to cupric salt (the adsorbed copper does 
not dissolve), while an equivalent amount of the ferric oxide is 
reduced to the ferrous state and is determined by titration. The 
amount of ferrous iron indicates the amount of copper reduced. 

The following materials were investigated; purified cotton (two 
kinds), a good quality of foreign sulphite both bleached and un- 
bleached, three samples of inferior quality domestic sulphite, soda 
pulp, mercerised cotton and mercerised sulphite pulp. The copper 
values determined are given in Table II. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from Table II: 

1. The copper value for cotton cellulose is lower than for wood 
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cellulose; this indicates that the first is a purer form of cellulose. 
Wood cellulose may change in cooking by any process forming 
hydro and oxycellulose. 

2. The difference between the copper values for sulphite and 
soda, both unbleached, is small. 

3. Unbleached and semibleached sulphite give lower copper 
values than are obtained for bleached sulphite. 

4. Higher copper values are found for lower grade sulphite 
(cooked with a large amount of selenium), probably due to the 
formation of hydrocellulose cause by the presence of sulphuric acid. 

5. The copper values of mercerised cellulose are lower than 
those of the original materials. 


Tassie I 


Corrected Hydrolysis Color reaction with 
copper value number iodine in potass. 


Material in per cent in per cent iodide 
ccs ecse ciuceweses s 0.2-1.8 2.7-3.3 Brown, easily re- 
Sulphite cellulose: moved with water. 
EE Wee ne 65.050 swale obese 0.5-2.0 3.5-6.0 Gray or brown 
i ed. ge eek lia 1.5-3.96 5.6-8.0 Gray or brown 
Mercerised cellulose (obtained with 
Rage wy 1.9 
rom purr BORROR, 2 cwecscoccess a 
from yurified sulphite............ 0.6-1.2 } 6.6 Blue (fast) 
Viscose: 
RN cic cic pie Sea} 0.8-3.0 } Blue (removable on 
SEE. Rs o:s-r6 a cnv poebase ant 0.2-1.93 § 14.0-16.6 \usnicg win water) 
Parchment from cotton (through ac- 
tion of conc. H2SQ,)............ 1.9-7.1 17.6 Blue 
Ek ok bins one wie 10.76 7.26 
ES DINU < 0c a5: cnn cecccseece 18.36 26.67 Blue 
Hydrocellulose, cotton and wood..... 3.6-8.8 6.6 Blue (removable on 


Oxycellulose from cotton and wood, 
by the action of various oxidizing 
NE eRe oe een aw knee ee 5.8-33.2 .... Colorless 


washing ‘with water) 


Dextrose from cottum............66. 160.2 
Taste Il Copper 
value 
Grams of refer. to 
Exper. airdry Water Ash bone oy 
No. Material material per cent per cent materia 
1 Purified cotton, bought in drug store. 2 7.96 0.15 0.51 
2 Sulphite, unbleach ed, imported... .. R 2 8.9 0.95 2.30 
3 Sulphite, bleached, imported ce towk as oe 2 8.1 0.22 2.75 
ee 2 7.88 0.89 2.04 
5 Sulphite, semibleached, from the ser- 
Pd cides xeubdcbdebouses 2 9.3 0.56 2.56 
6 Above, mercerised (in NaQH—20° Bé, 
se gl he SS ES ere 2 10.05 0.65 2.38 
7 Purified cotton (English)............. 2 8.0 0.25 1.44 
8 Above, mercerised (see No. 6)...... 2 10.26 0.26 1.05 
9 Sulphite, second grade, from Sokol mill 
cook No. 620 Grith selenium)....... 2 8.84 0.78 3.28 
10 Sulphite, second grade, from Sokol mill 
cook No. 3,217 (with selenium)..... 2 7.69 0.73 2.94 
11 Sulphite, second grade, from Sokol mill 
cook No. 535 (with selenium).. 2 9.17 0.59 3.55 
12 Sulphite, second grade, from Sokol ‘mill 
cook No. 535 (with selenium)....... 
(Corrected copper value determined by 
ere 2 9.17 0.59 3.0 


Limestone Tower Installation 


Up to the present time the German sulphite industry has used 
only wooden towers for the manufacture of sulphite acid. In spite 
of the great disadvantages of the wooden construction and the 
fact that concrete construction stands up well in other sulphite 
mill work if the proper precautions are taken, the Germans have 
sc far hesitated in getting away from the all-wooden towers. The 
question of price has probably up to this time been the deciding 
factor in favor of wood. The faults of the wooden construction 
have so far been silently figured in as part of the original cost. 
The fact that a greater number of towers were needed for the 
same production had also to be figured in, as was the uneven con- 
sistency of the acid and poor economy caused by large amounts 
of undissolved limestone. The “hanging” up of the stone, caused 
by bridging over, often was the cause of complete destruction of 
wooden towers and, in addition, there was always the danger of 
fire and the unsightly appearance. 

Thanks to the introduction by Lurgi, Frankfurt a. M., of the 
Jenssen Towers from America, where they today are used for the 
production of 50 per cent of all sulphite acid, the Germans are 
now following the example of America, Finland, Sweden and Bel- 
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gium and at the present time are building concrete towers. 

The first installation of this kind in Germany was built in 192) 
according to the Jenssen patents by Lurgi for A. G. Zellstoff unc 
Papierfabrikation at Ashaffenburg. The contractors were Ways & 
l'reytag, Frankfurt a. M., and the towers were built of concret 
blocks according to the Lupescu patents. 

The system consists of three stone towers, 2.87 m. inside diameter, 
and one elevator tower, 2.6 m. inside diameter, all towers 31 m 
high. On top is a charging room 2.2m. high, with a water tank 4.64 
m. diameter by 3 m. high on its roof. On account of the extra 
expense entailed the water tank is not roofed over. 

A gasline of 75 cm. diameter and the necessary gas seals are 
built in between the four towers. The equipment for reversing th 
towers, motors, etc., are housed in a good looking side building 
The whole installation is built on a solid concrete foundation resting 
on bedrock. 

The outside of the block construction is pointed up with white 
mortar and the inside surface is plastered. The three stone towers 
are lined with acid-proof, hard-burned tiles from Biebrich, laid in 
acid-proof mortar. The original plans called for clay pipes en- 
cased in concrete, but for economical reasons this was changed to 
Lupescu blocks lined with tiles to resist the attack of the gas. 

The construction was commenced in August 1921 and was so 
far advanced by January, 1922, that the lining and installation of 
machinery could be started. The system was put into operation 
in the spring of 1922 and has run without interruption up to the 
present time (June, 1923). The results have been in every way 
satisfactory and have surpassed all expectations. All former 
troubles with the wooden towers are fully overcome. The limestone 
is completely dissolved without residue. The acid is very uniform 
No hanging up of the stone has occurred. The operation is very 
economical as far as help is concerned. As the construction is 
absolutely fireproof there is no danger from this point. The old 
wooden towers were removed shortly after the new towers were 
started as they were found unnecessary for future operation. 

The following is a short description of the operation of an acid 
system of this type: 

For normal operation only two towers are used, the third tower 
being only used as spare. The two towers are filled with stone 
from the top and sprayed from the top. A fan blows the SO, gas 
into the bottom of the first tower and the gas rises upwards, and 
the fact that from 92 to 95 per cent of the total SO, is absorbed in 
the first tower proves its efficiency. From the top of the first tower 
the gas is carried through the gasline to the bottom of the second 
tower and when the gas reaches the top of this tower the SO, 
is all absorbed. The acid which is formed by water running down 
in the second tower is pumped to the top of the first tower and it 
finally runs out at the bottom of this tower as finished acid. After 
several days the operation of the towers is reversed by a very 
simple and ingenious device. Tower No. 2 will then act as No. 1 
and vice versa. At this period the weak tower is filled with stone 
during operation making a continuous performance possible. The 
greatest advantages in operation are the easy way of reversing, the 
high efficiency, the self-cleaning feature and the fact that no stone 
residue is left. 

Even if the concrete or concrete block construction is more ex- 
pensive than wood construction there are other advantages in addi- 
tion to those mentioned above, namely, savings in sulphur, lime- 
stone, power and repairs, which savings will rapidly pay for the 
cost of an installation. 

In addition to the advantages in technical operation and economy 
gained by the Jenssen towers built from Lupescu blocks there is 
also the esthetic point. 

In spite of the fact that this construction was made entirely with 
the practical end in view and that all elaborate architecture was 
cmitted on account of conditions of the present time, the installa- 
tion impresses by its lines and proportions and presents in its whole 
a beautiful landmark for the mill—Der Papier Fabrikant. 
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PAPER MAKING TESTS WITH RICE STRAW 


By VipaL AND ARIBERT, PROFESSORS AT THE 


The use of rice straw for paper making is quite widespread in 
the Far East. But, when it is used alone, or, as the chief ingredient 
of paper, it is a rather poor raw material. We therefore, con- 
sidered it worth while to try to find out the why and wherefore of 
this weakness, and, if possible, to find a remedy. Even slight im- 
provement along this line might have important economic results in 
view of the enormous qauntities of rice straw which are at present 
unused. 

We worked on about 100 kg. of the straw, which was sent to us 
directly from Indo-China, and which, except for one bale which 
was wetted in transit, reached us in good condition. The stalks 
were about 60 cm. long and still had the ears attached to them; thev 
seemed quite ripe and were of a fairly dark yellow color; many 
were soiled with earth and mud and, this is probably inevitable, 
owing to conditions of culture. The thoroughly air-dried material 
still contained 10 per cent of moisture, which we took into ac- 
count in making our calculations. 

After some preliminary laboratory work, carried out to give us 
an idea of the most satisfactory method of treatment, we adopted 
the following process for working on a semi-commercial scale. 

Pulping 

The material should be first of all suitably subdivided so as to 
facilitate charging into the boiler and penetration by the cooking 
liquor. We found that putting it through a straw cutter which cut 
it into lengths of 3 to 5 cm. was quite sufficient. After cutting, 
the material was charged into a spherical boiler, washing with 
plenty of water at the same time so as to remove earth and dirt. 
We consider this treatment more effective than dry dusting; but 
the two methods can quite well be combined. 

The well washed straw is steamed in the boiler by passing in 
steam at a pressure of 1 to 2 kg. for about one hour, and the con- 
densed water, which is dark brown and contains a considerable 
amount of dissolved non-cellulosic matter, is allowed to drain off. 
This preliminary steaming makes the boiling much easier, and as 
it removes a considerable proportion of the coloring matter it 
results in a much lighter unbleached pulp which is consequently 
easier to bleach. 

Cooking was carried out under the following conditions : 
Caustic Soda 13 per cent 
CIN, Sioa ners kcow ness dad eo cncaencxicen een 
PU cin cn knw bnwd Saws oo xd ak bec ew hae ues as ee 
Te Me OE sc ch nc Congo es aoe snecbn conv eecanan Oe 


The percentage of caustic soda is calculated on the bone-dry 
straw. : 

During the whole cooking period the material is continually 
stirred by the rotation of the boiler; and at the end of the operation 
is reduced to a pulpy mass, except the ears and sespecially the 
grains which remain hard and are not disintegrated. 

The boiler is emptied into a breaking and washing engine, where 
it is simultaneously defibered and washed. Not only is defibering 
extremely easy, but it must be carried out with considerable care 
owing to the fineness and shortness of the fibers. In order to 
obtain a white pulp, plenty of water must be used for washing so 
as to eliminate the last traces of alkali. The washing cylinder 
should be covered with a very fine-meshed wire so as to avoid con- 
siderable loss of fiber in washing. The unbleached pulp thus 
obtained is light brown. 

The pulp is bleached cold in a bleaching beater with a 4° Baumé 
solution of bleaching powder. Proper bleaching requires about 16 


_ (Translated by A. Papineau-Couture from the official report of the Congrés 
le la Production Coloniale, Marseille, 1922, pp. 100-105.) 


FRENCH SCHOOL OF PAPER MAKING, GRENOBLE 


per cent of bleach on the weight of the unbleached pulp; and it is 
advisable to add a slight amount of sulphuric acid. During bleach- 
ing the pulp has a tendency to form into lumps; but, apart from 
this, the operation goes quite smoothly and normally and the pulp 
bleaches regularly, except the uncooked ears and grains. The 
latter remain hard and colored and are practically not defibered. It 
is evident that it would be preferable to remove them during the 
preliminary mechanical treatment if it could be done at a reason- 
able cost. 

The yield of bleached pulp was 30 per cent. As this was obtained 
in the course of tests carried out on a semi-commercial scale by a 
process similar to the ordinary commercial process, it must be very 
close to the yield which would be obtained by working on a strictly 
commercial scale. 

Transformation Into Paper 


The pulp obtained as above must first be properly beaten. As 
in the case of defibering, and for the same reasons, this must be 
carried out carefully. Owing to the fineness and softness of the 
fibers, the cylinder should be let down for a short time and just to 
a sufficient extent to break up the numerous but soft lumps which 
were formed during bleaching. 

The stock was run on the machine without mixing it with other 
fibers so as to bring out better the character of the pulp. It was 
engine sized and loaded with starch. The few uncooked particles 
were mostly held back by the screens and did not cause any serious 
trouble. But considerable trouble on the machine was experienced 
owing to the weakness of the paper and its sticking to the presses. 

The paper obtained weighed 88 grams per square meter and was 
0.10 mm. thick. It was not calendered. The strength tests gave 
the following results: 


Breaking length—machine direction 
Cross direction 
Average 


IN CRONIES | inion ks Seto cater eianeees 0.950 kg. 


It is thus seen that the paper is weak; but on the other hand it 
is soft and agreeable to the touch and is of satisfactory whiteness, 
which are qualities worth considering. 


Micrography 


Rice straw pulp is extremely fine; as a matter of fact it is the 
finest fiber used in paper making. 

The fibers are short, fine and delicate. The length varies from 
1 to 2 mm. and averages about 15 mm. The diameter is usually 
about 0.007 to 0.008 mm. These dimensions are practically never 
exceeded, not even in exceptional cases, and we do not find any 
large and strong fibers which could form a solid framework, as is 
the case with other fine-fibered pulps such as papyrus, Imperata 
arundinacea, and broom. 

Owing to their extreme fineness rice fibers have a high felting 
power, which is expressed by the ratio of the diameter to the 

7.5 1 
length, namely ——— — 

1,500 200 
become tangled up and to form into lumps. We have seen above 
that this actually happened in the course of our tests, during bleach- 
ing. 

But if they felt readily, the fibers possess very little strength. 
This is readily explained by the thinness of the fiber walls and the 
large number of breaks in them. The thinness of the walls is an 
inevitable consequence of the slenderness of the fibers; for if the 
central cavity is reduced to a minimum, or, in other words, if it 


These fibers have a tendency to 
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is practically non-existent, the maximum thickness of the cells’ 
walls would be about 0.003 to 0.004 mm., which is far from being 
sufficient. Moreover, there are numerous breaks, frequently as 
many as 100 in a single fiber of average length. These consist in 
folds or transverse breaks which affect the fiber more or less deeply, 
and can even extend clear through it. Such breaks are not found in 
rice alone; but their frequency in this case brings out the lack of 
hardness, strength and flexibility of the fibers which do not bend 
readily and break at the point of flexion. 

Finally, the numerous signs of the changes due to beating: 
crushing, tearing and breaking of the fibers, are very significant, 
especially in view of the fact that beating was carried out with 
exceptional care and that the roll was let down lightly and for 
only a short time. 

As in the case of ordinary straw, the non-fibrous elements of the 
pulp consist of parenchymatous, sclerous and epidermic cells and 
of vessels and tracheas. 

The parenchymatous cells (which have very thin walls) are 
barrel-shaped and more or less elongated, such as are very common 
in rye or wheat straws; they are frequently grouped together in 
a chain-like formation. 

The sclerous cells (that is, the thick-walled cells) have always 
a regular rod-like shape, the ends are not drawn out and are gen- 
erally bevelled. A special form of these cells, which should be 
noted as it is quite characteristic, is that of elongated sclerous 
elements with tapered ends which are frequently curved like a 
yataghan and which have, on either one or both sides, a series of 
relatively large teeth which are more or less enlarged at the ex- 
tremities and are frequently bifurcated. These cells resemble the 
epidermic cells fairly closely, but are readily distinguished from 
them as being much larger; they average about 0.5 mm, in length, 
and can even reach 1 mm., and are about 0.020 mm. broad. 

The epidermic cells are extremely small, most of them are long 
and slender and have very numerous minute teeth. One of their 
characteristics is the presence of one, two, and sometimes three oval 
protruberances, which, when seen in front, appear as ovoid enlarge- 
ments which break the regularity of the arrangement of the teeth. 
As a rule they are evenly spaced, and when there is but one it is 
usually. in the middle of the cell. 

The vessels have very fine pits. They do not possess any 
marked peculiarity, nor do the tracheas. 

All these elements are very small. They are present in normal 
quantity, the proportion being lower than in wheat straw. In the 
pulp which we studied, they were completely disincrustated and 
colored violet blue by Herzberg’s reagent. 


Explanation of Lack of Strength 


It is thus apparent that the characteristic properties of rice straw 
pulp are its fibrous structure, extreme fineness, and, unfortunately, 
lack of strength. We have paid special attention to the last- 
mentioned defect, and we think it can be attributed to the follow- 
ing causes: . 

1. The physical structure of the fibers is accountable for at 
least a part of their weakness, and their shortness and slenderness 
might perhaps be sufficient to account for it. 

2. Rice is a plant which has been modified by cultivation. Now, 
it is a generally observed fact that with plants which yield a heavy 
crop of fruit or seeds there is a lower yield of stalk and of fibers 
in the stalk. A good example of this is to be found in the 
case of the wild banana and of the cultivated banana. 

3. Rice is cultivated in flooded land, and its growth is very 
rapid. Under these conditions the tissues are soft and of spongy 
texture, and the fibers do not get a chance to develop a firm 
and compact structure compatible with strength. 

4. So called “field” straw is even considerably weaker. 

Comparative tests carried out in 1915 showed that field straw, 
that is, the straw which remains on the ground, is of lower qual- 
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ity than the straw which is cut with the ears and which is knvu. 
locally as “padi.” This is easily explained by the difference in 
structure between the upper and lower portions of the stalks. 
The base of the stalk is surrounded by hard grains which are hi:h- 
ly lignified and sclerified. It consequently requires a more severe 
treatment, which impairs the fiber to a considerable extent, and 
this of itself would suffice to explain the greater weakness of the 
paper prepared from the field straw. Moreover, pulp prepared from 
this grade of straw contains a notably high proportion of non- 
fibrous elements, which decreases the felting power. Finally, it 
has been: claimed that while the straw is left on the field varivus 
fungi may have developed and attacked the cellulose; but this is 
merely hypothetical and has not been proved. However, one fact 
remains; and that is that the straw which is cut with the grain 
(which is the one we used for our tests) is far better than the 
other, and it is the only one which is worth considering as raw 
material for the paper industry. 


Conclusions: 


1. The lack of strength of rice straw is due to the structure of 
the material, and is not caused by too drastic or improper treat- 
ment. 

2. Owing to its weakness, rice straw is hardly suitable for wra 
ping papers. It should therefore not be subjected to simple treat- 
ments such as maceration with lime or crushing. 

3. We consider that the most rational method of using rice 
straw is to convert it into a bleaghed pulp which could be used in 
the same manner as esparto pulp, namely, for fine writing and 
printing papers. 


The treatment is quite easy, and there is no difficulty in obtain- 


“ing a bleached pulp, the yield being about 30 per cent. 

This pulp is of a fine white color, is very soft to the touch, and 
would make a good filler stock. Its weakness would readily be 
compensated by mixing it with strong fibers, either rag or chemical 
spruce pulp. 


Let Contract for Two Water Wheels 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoke, Mass., July 16, 1923—The Holyoke Water Power 
Company has let the contract for two 2,000 horsepower water 
wheels to the F. Morgan Smith Company of York, Pa., delivery 
to be made in about four months. This is equipment for the new 
installation for hydro-electric development on the first level canal 
near the Whiting Paper Company plant and will be operated on 
surplus water only. It will feed into the main switchboard of th« 
company and be part of the supply that is being used by many 
paper mills and paper converters in this city. 

The two wheels are 14 feet in diameter and operate under 20 
feet head at 105 r. p. m., giving, it is claimed, about 91 per cent 
ficiency. On a basis of operation for eight months in the year, 


24 hours a day, the wheels will save about 18,000 tons of coal a 
year. 





New Orleans Paper Companies Merge 
[From OUR REGU.AR CORRESPONDENT. } 

New Orveans, La., July 16, 1923.—The Union Paper Products 
Company and the New Orleans Corrugated Fibre Box Company. 
Inc., have gone into a merger, the combined companies to be known 
hereafter as The New Orleans Corrugated Box Company, Inc., 
capitalized at $500,000. The officers of the new company are: 

Sam Ohnstein, president and manager; Harold Levy, vice-presi- 
dent; Jack Levy, secretary; Alexander Lisso, treasurer. 

The old plant of the Corrugated Fibre Box Company is to close 
and the buildings will be sold. The company was capitalized at 
$125,000 and Harold Levy was president. The Union Paper Prol- 
ucts Company, Inc., was capitalized at $300,000 and Sam Ohnstein 
was president. The new company will operate the present plat 
of the Union Company. 
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Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee. on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Alkaline Processes 


Some Causes for Deterioration of the Color of Soda Pulp 
Upon Ageing. C. S. Hamm. Paper Trad J. 76, No. 16, 47-48 
(Apr. 19, 1923). The experiments described by the author show 
that in the ageing of soda pulp the discoloration increases as the 
alkalinity of the pulp increases. Low alkalinity can be maintained by 
careful control of the washing operation and the use of sufficient 
sulphuric acid at the end of the bleaching operation—A. P.-C. 

The Chlorine Process Discussed. The Manufacture of Pulp 
by the Chlorine Gas Process. Umberto Pomilio. Chimie et Indus- 
trit 8, 41-45 (July 1922); Paper Ind. 4, 1670-1672 (March 1923). 
Pulp & Paper 20, 840 (Sept. 28, 1922) ; Paper Trade J. 75, No. 16, 
54 (Oct. 19, 1922). Use of Chlorine in the Manufacture of Paper 
Pulp. C. Ardisson de Perdiguier. Papeterie 44, 866-873 (Oct. 10, 
1922); Paper Ind. 4, 1672-1674 (March 1923); Pulp & Paper 20, 
2047 (Dec. 28, 1922).—A. P.-C. 

Continuous Process for the Production of Bleached Soda 
Pulp. A. Olier, assignor to Societe Anonyme des Establisse- 
ments A. Olier. Can. pat. 227,859, Jan. 9, 1923. Same as Fr. 
pat. 523,871, V. Bernot and R. Fournier. Pulp & Paper 20, 462 
(June 1, 1922); Paper Trade J. 74, No. 23, 95 (June 8, 1922).— 
A. P.-C. 

Process for the Removal of Liquor and Washing of Soda Pulp. 
Fr. Krenn. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 698-699 (Mar. 10, 1923). The 
pulp from a completed cook is blown into a diffuser and forces out 
most of the liquor retained by the pulp. A vacuum applied at the 
bottom of the diffuser facilitates this action. In this way the brown 
liquor is obtained in an undiluted condition for subsequent evapora- 
tion. The pulp is washed in the diffuser with either fresh or used 
wash water under pressure.—J. L. P. 

The Chlorine Process for the Manufacture of Paper Pulp. 
Raymond Fournier. Papier 25, 481-490 (Nov. 1922). Early at- 
tempts at using chlorine for the manufacture of pulp are reviewed. 
The DeVains and Cataldi processes are described and their merits 
and demerits brought out.—A. P.-C. 

Chlorine for Pulp Manufacture. Ismar Ginsberg. Chemical 
Age (N. Y.) 30 (Nov. 1922); Paper 31, No. 8, 10-11 (Dec. 13, 
1922). A review of the Pomilio (Cataldi) process for producing 
pulp from wood and grasses.—A. P.-C. 

Evaporation of Spent Liquor in the Soda and Sulphate 
Processes. G. K. Spence, Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 209-213 
(Apr. 12. 1923) ; Paper Ind. 5, 156-160 (Apr. 1923) ; Paper Mill 47, 
No. 17, 35, 40, 42 (Apr. 28, 1923); Paper 31, No. 26, 120-121, 128 
(Apr. 18, 1923). A description of various types of equipment for 
evaporation of spent liquor in soda and sulphate mills, with a dis- 
cussion of the importance of mainitaining a high vacuum in multiple- 
effect evaporators. Results are given of the operation of evaporator 
rooms of four mills using Yaryan evaporators.—A. P.-C. 

Comparison of Some of the Features of the Film and Sub- 
merged Types of Vacuum Evaporators. Martin L. Griffin. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 231. 233 (Apr. 12, 1923); Paper 31, 
No. 26, 55, 57 (Apr. 18, 1923). A brief discussion of some of the 
characteristics of each type, showing that there can be no standard 
practice but that each case must be viewed not only as a special 
problem in evaporation but in relation to its product and its relation 
to other features of the plant as a whole—A. P.-C. 

Ash Utilization. S. Rosario. Papierfabr. 21, 126-127 (Mar. 4, 
1923). The use of ashes from lignite, peat or wood in the pulp 
and paper industry is suggested. The author has successfully em- 
Ployed ashes for the production of straw pulp in South America— 
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Evaporation of Pulp Waste Liquors. K. L. Thunholm. 
Svensk Pappers-Tid. 25, No. 13 (1922); Paper 31, No. 26, 149-156 
(Apr. 18, 1923); Pulp & Paper 21, 204 (Feb. 15, 1923); Paper 
Trade J. 76, No. 13, 53 (Mar. 29, 1923).—A. P.-C. 

Causticization of Soda Ash. J. Harrop and H. O. Forrest. 
Ind. Eng. Chem 15, 362-363 (Apr. 1923) Experiments on a labora- 
tory scale gave the following results: Slaking the lime before 
causticization increases the conversion but slightly and greatly re- 
duces the rate of settling. Increase in the amount of lime increases 
the percentage conversion but decreases the rate of free settling. 
Increasing the time .of.causticization increases the percentage con- 
version and decreases the rate of settling. The percentage of con- 
version is unaffected by the character of the lime as long as there 
is present 10 per-cent excess lime. On the other hand, high-calcium 
limes give better settling rates than limes containing appreciable 
amounts of magnesium, and air-slaking produces lower settling 
rates. The physical properties of the lime, such as apparent density, 
and size of particles, influence the free-settling rate, the more 
granular and, compact the particles, the greater the settling rate.— 
A. P.-C, 

Process for the Production and Purification of Pulp from 
Wood and Similar Material. E. Schmidt. Fr. pat. 546,556, 
Aug. 26, 1923. Paper 25, 541 (Dec. 1922). The material is 
treated with chlorine dioxide dissolved in a solvent of such a nature 
that the lignin is dissolved out after its transformation by the 
chlorine dioxide. Dilute acetic acid is suitable for the purpose. 
(Compare Schmidt and Duysen, Pulp & Paper 20, 676 (Aug. 10, 
1922); Paper Trade J. 75, 54 (Aug. 3, 1922); and Schmidt and 
Graumann, Pulp & Paper 20, 1002 (Nov. 16, 1922) ; Paper Trade J. 
74, No. 26, 50 (June 29, 1922). —A. P.-C. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Production of “Mechanical Cellulose.” H. Steinhilber. Can. 
pat. 227, 795, Jan. 9, 1923. Cyperaceae, gramineae or typhaceae are 
subjected to a rubbing and pressing action whereby the parenchy- 
matous cells are separated from the raw fibers and the latter are 
liberated by grinding or rubbing from the incrusting substance in 
the presence of water. This can be carried out in a beater in which 
the flybars and bedpiate knives are rounded or blunted in such a 
manner as to avoid a cutting action. The material may be subjected 
to a preliminary natural or artilicial retting process. The grinding 
or rubbing action is continued during bleaching—A. P.-C. 


Bleaching 


The Testing of Bleach Liquor. R. E. Gegenheimer. 
Paper Mill 47, No. 9, 14, 16 (Mar. 3, 1923). A description of the 
Mathieson bleach liquor testing apparatus. The pressure of oxygen 
liberated by the interaction of the bleach liquor and of hydrogen 
peroxide is measured by means of a mercury gage which is cali- 
brated in any convenient manner, preferably to read directly in 
grams of available chlorine per liter of liquor. The gage is cali- 
brated at 20° C., and 760 mm., and tables are provided for correcting 
to this temperature and pressure when readings are taken under 
different conditions —A. P.-C. 

Bleaching Pulp at High Consistency. R. A. Hayward. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 221 (Apr. 12, 1923) ; Paper Ind: 5, 161- 
162 (Apr. 1923). (Compare R. B. Wolf, Paper Trade J. 75, No. 
22, 57 (Nov. 30, 1922). Results of mill scale operations with a Wolf 
bleacher are outlined. Best results were obtained when the’ bleaching 
temperature did not exceed.85° F. There was 10 to 15° F. rise in 
the bleaching due to the heat of the reaction, so that only in the 
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most severe winter weather was any steam required to maintain the 
temperature. The bleach consumption when operating at 20 per cent 
consistency was over 25 per cent lower than at 6 per cent consistency ; 
so that either average strength can be obtained with low bleach con- 
sumption or else inferior grade wood can be cooked to give high 
strength with relatively low bleach consumption. Poor hemlock 
(some of which had lain in the pile up to 10 years) was put through 
the wood room without any special care in cleaning and a clean 
grade of pulp was made from it. Working on hard-bleaching stock, 
the overall shrinkage was 5.3 per cent for hemlock and 4.04 per cent 
for spruce, and the chemical shrinkage 4.37 per cent and 3.11 per 
cent respectively. From previous shrinkage tests made on stock 
bleached at thinner consistencies, a shrinkage of about 10 per cent 
would have been expected. Tests with soda and sulphate stocks 
showed a low shrinkage and low bleach consumption as compared 
with results obtained when bleaching at 4 per cent to 5 per cent 
consistency. —A. P.-C. 

Reduction of Bleach Cost by Chemical Control. George M. 
Trostel. Paper Trade J. 76, No. 17, 52 (Apr. 26, 1923). The im- 
portant factors for producing easy-bleaching soda pulp are (1) 
Proper amount of alkali required for the particular wood so that 
without overcooking the process can be carried to the point when 
the complete removal of non-cellulose material is assured; (2) Com- 
plete removal of all black liquor and dissolved non-cellulose ma- 
terial. Bleaching can be accomplished more economically if the 
bleaching properties of the pulp are known, and these can and 
should be determined before the stock reaches the bleaching sys- 
tem. The most important benefits are: uniform color, no waste of 
bleach, and no over-bleached pulp.—A. P.-C. 

Bleached Straw Pulp. A. Rettori. Papeterie 44, 1106-1109 
(Dec. 25, 1922). Criticisms of some of the statements of Arnould’s 
article. Pulp & Paper 20, 2022 (Dec. 21, 1922).—A. P.-C. 


Beaters 


Heat Treated Steel Is the Best for Beater Flybars and-Bed- 
plates. W. F. Ebbing. Paper Ind. 4, 1715-1717 (Mar. 1923). 
Brief discussion of the advantages of heat treated carbon and alloy 
steels for flybars and bedplates——A. P.-C. 

New Type of Beater. Arledter. Fr. pat. 548,578. The trough 
is preferably completely enclosed, and a static head is maintained 
at the inlet side of the beater roll by means of a vacuum, while 
pressure may be applied on the surface of the pulp at the outlet side. 
It is claimed that there is a great saving in power and that stock 
can be beaten at a consistency of 22 per cent to 30 per cent.—A. P.-C. 

Practical Notes on Beater Operation. Wochbil. Papierfabr. 
53, 3775-3778 (1922). Paper 31, No. 22, 7-10 (Mar. 21, 1923). A 
discussion of the factors influencing power consumption, and es- 
pecially of the nature of the raw materials. A method is described 
for comparing the efficiencies of beaters.—A. P.-C. 


Fillers and Coating Materials 


China Clay in Cornwall. W.Tretheway. Pulp & Paper 21, 
283-285 (Mar. 15, 1923). Account of a visit to the Cornish clay 
mines of H. D. Pochin & Co., Ltd—A. P.-C 

Casein and Its Modification by Acid. E. Sutermeister. 
Paper Ind. 4, 1224-1228 (Dec. 1922). The author investigated acetic, 
phosphoric, sulphuric, lactic, muriatic, phosphoric and muriatic, 
acetic and muriatic, lactic and muriatic, and natural soured caseins. 
He determined solubility in borax, adhesive strength, viscosity, 
moisture, and ash, and investigated treatment with acids. He con- 
cludes that a muriatic casein can be made to give as satisfactory 
results as a natural soured one, and that it is probably the amount 
of acid used in the precipitation rather than the kind that determines 
the quality of the casein. The difference in behavior between acid- 
precipitated and natural soured casein depends on the ash content 
of the former. This can be reduced, by suitable acid treatment, to 
the same value as that of natural soured casein. By properly ad- 
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justing the amount of acid used, the precipitation of the casein from 
the milk and its acid treatment can probably be carried out in the 
same operation, and the logical place to do this is in the casein fac- 
tories. If necessary it can be done by the user, and if mechanical 
losses are avoided in doing this, the casein as usually weighed out 
could be treated with acid, and, after washing, cooked up to the 
normal volume without considering the loss in the process.—A. P.-C, 

Raw Stock or Paper for Coating. Norman Clark. Paper Trade 
J. 76, No. 15, 170-171 (Apr. 12, 1923) ; Paper Ind. 5, 153-155 (Apr. 
1923) ; Paper Mill 47, No. 15, 222, 224 (Apr. 14, 1923); Paper 31, 
No. 26, 61-62 (Apr. 18, 1923). A discussion of formation, dirt, 
color, slack edges, thickness, fuzz, finish, curling and feel in raw 
stuck for coating. A table is appended showing under each grade 
of coating paper the weight, furnish, percentage, and relative sizing 
ci papers required ior each purpose.—A. P.-C. 

Method of Marbling Cheaper Grades of Paper. F. P. Reed 
and C. Nelson, assignors to American Coated Paper Co. Can. pat. 
227,077, Dec. 12, 1922. The color spattering devices (brushes or 
bristles which take the color from a roll rotating in a color bath, 
and which flick it on to the moistened paper) are arranged so that 
the various colors (two or more) are delivered simultaneously to 
the same area of the paper. Some of the color is thus delivered in 
the direction of travel of the paper and the remainder in the opposite 
direction.—A. P.-C, 

Use of Starch Products in Making Colored Lines on Marbled, 
Glazed and Calendered Papers, and Card Board. Ringe & Co. 
Ged, pat. 369,470. Papierfabr. 21, 131 (Mar. 4, 1923). The color is 
mixed with starch products to which is added ferrous sulphate in 
solution. The resulting paper can he written on with ink.—J. L. P. 


Mechanical Processes 


Influence of the Grinding Temperature on the Properties 
of Groundwood. Johannes Teicher. Papierfabr. 21, 153-158; 
165-168 (March 18, 25, 1923). Fresh water was used in all the 
grinding tests. Experiments were carried out at 18, 25, 33, 40, 46, 
57, 60 and 64° C. Raising the grinding temperature refines the 
product until 57° is reached, at which point the stock dilution is 
1:30.8. A microscopical investigation at 57° showed the presence 
of many individual fibers together with small amounts of muci- 
laginious substances. The breaking length of hand-made paper 
made from ground wood produced at 18° was 2,359 m.; at 57°, 
it increased to 3,856 m.; at 64°, there was a decrease to 3,002 m. 
The grinding at different temperatures had no effect on the rosin 
and fat content of the groundwood.--J. L. P. 

Quick-Acting Automatic Grinder Regulator. A. Sylvestre. 
Papeterie 44, 1058-1062 (Dec. 10, 1922). <A description of the regu- 
lator (for motor-driven grinders) of the Compagnie Electro- 
Mécanique, which consists of a valve for regulating the hydraulic 
pressure of pistons in the pockets, said valve being operated by a 
rotary magnet by means of an eccentric. The magnet is operated 
by means of a brown quick-acting regulator, which, in this case, 
is constructed like a wattmeter, its action depending on a change 
in the current and voltage of the motor. The regulator and mag- 
net are in equilibrium as long as the motor works under a given 
(and adjustable) load. As soon as the latter changes, the regu- 
lator comes into play, and with it the magnet, which operates the 
hydraulic pressure valve to restore the load to its former value. The 
regulator can be adjusted for any given power consumption of the 
motor within limits of 30 to 100 per cent by means of a screw 
which changes the torsion of a spiral spring in the regulator.— 
A. P.-C, ; 

Device for Reguiating the Water Pressure in Wood Grinders. 
George Nenzel. Ger. patent 368,785. Papierfabr. 21, 116-117 (leb. 
25, 1923). Water pressure is produced by a pump, the operation of 
which depends upon the load on the motor.—J. L. P. 

Stone for Wood Grinders. Hermann Hustedt. Ger. patent 
364,490. Wochl. Papierfabr, 54,617 (Mar. 3, 1923.) The surface of 
the stone is grooved so as to produce blunt teeth—J. L. P. 
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FEDERAL TAX PROBLEMS THAT PARTICULARLY 
AFFECT THE PAPER INDUSTRY“ 


By C. Ortver Wetitncton C. P. A. or Scoett, Wetuincron & Co., AccouNTANTS AND ENGINEERS, BosTon, Mass. 


Many of you have heard me talk on cost accounting subjects 
and may wonder what the connection is between cost accounting 
and Federal tax problems. Although our firm is best known in 
the paper industry through our cost work, many of our clients 
have also turned to us for general accounting and tax work. While 
the taxes beginning in 1909 were not particularly important, by 
1917 they became very important indeed, and we have one or more 
men in each of our offices working practically all the time on tax 
problems. ; 

Handling the tax problems of many clients in the paper in- 
dustry, we have naturally come in close contact not only with 
general tax problems affecting all corporations, but also with some 
that particularly affect paper and pulp mills. 


Need of Professional Help 


The necessity for professional help in handling tax matters has 
been demonstrated to paper mills in several different ways. We 
have a number of clients who originally made out their own tax 
returns and later, after several years, when they received additional 
assessments or when the T. P. Questionnaire came along, threw up 
their hands and called for help. I have in mind one particular mill 
where they made out their’ own tax returns. Sometime later a 
Federal inspector came around to examine the books. He made 
up a report showing a small additional tax which apparently did 
not disturb them very much, but, when they received the bill for 
the additional tax, the government had added a penalty and an 
interest charge. They had not objected to the additional tax, but 
the penalty made them mad, so they called us in to go over the 
situation. By an examination of their books and records, their 
original returns and the Inspector’s report, we found that the 
Inspector had determined every doubtful point in favor of the 
Government and had failed to discover several important facts 
bearing on invested capital. We determined the facts, prepared a 
claim with a supporting brief and, after two hearings at Wash- 
ington, we not only saved the total additional assessment proposed, 
but obtained a refund of a substartial part of the original taxes 
paid. 

This handling of the matter was due not to any particular clev- 
erness on our part, but simply to our understanding of the law 
and regulations and an ability to dig out the facts with a knowledge 


“ Presented at the Convention of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 25, 1923. ; ; 


of their significance in the tax situation. However, it was only 
the imposition by the Government of a 5 per cent penalty on top 
of the bill for these additional taxes, that made the client mad 
enough to call us in and save them from $30,000 to $40,000 in taxes. 


Many Persons Misinformed 


It should be clearly understood that the net taxes they did pay 
after this saving were the correct taxes and were the total that 
should have been figured out in the first place, but there are very 
few people, unless they spend all their time on tax questions, who 
are sufficiently familiar with all phases of them to prepare a cor- 
rect return. The Revenue Agents who check over the returns 
on behalf of the Government naturally interpret doubtful points in 
favor of the Government, so that if the taxpayer is to have a fair 
chance, he needs some professional advice to at least call the doubt- 
ful points to his attention and to the attention of the Treasury 
Department, with the possibility that they may be decided in favor 
of the taxpayer. 

The Form T. P. Questionnaire caused many and, in fact, most 
paper and pulp mills to seek professional advice if they had 
not previously secured it. The Treasury Department realized that 
there were many special problems affecting the taxes of an industry 
dealing in natural resources, and they undertook to handle these 
in a fair comparative way by building up a department in which 
would be grouped lawyers, accountants, engineers, and other 
specialists who would combine a knowledge of the tax and regu- 
lations with a knowledge of the particular resources. They first 
issued a form T which applied to those taxpayers owning timber 
lands. Upon finding that, in many cases, those owning timber 
lands also owned pulp and paper mills, they prepared a more de- 
tailed Form T. P., for such taxpayers. Later, they sent Form 
T. P. to practically all paper mills, whether owning timber lands 
or not, and it was generally understood that all mills were re- 
quired to fill out this form. 


Form T. P. Proved Bewildering 


In practically every case the mills that took the trouble to fill 
out the Form T. P. Questionnaire in detail have fared a good deal 
better with their Federal taxes than those who did not fill it out. 
The questionnaire started the mills digging back through old rec- 
ords to determine facts not clearly disclosed by the current books 
and accounts; and, if they had been prosperous in the past, they 
were sure to find a number of facts as to assets charged off, 
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excessive depreciation or similar matters, indicating clearly that 
the invested capital was substantially greater than the book figures. 

Some mills found old appraisals made long prior to December 
31, 1916, which showed sound (depreciated) values greatly in 
excess of the book values at that time. Some had appraisals 
made on a cost basis, and worked back year by year to determine 
the cost, less depreciation of the assets actually on hand at the 
time of the appraisal. With a prosperous company this usually 
resulted in an increase in invested capital, as many plant-items 
had disappeared from the accounts and still were in active use. 

The Form T. P. Questionnaire also brought to the attention of 
many mills the fact that depreciation under the law and regulations 
is properly based on the fair value of assets March 1, 1913, if 
acquired prior thereto, no matter what those particular assets hap- 
pened to have cost. ‘Furthermore, it emphasized the point that the 
fair value March 1, 1913 is subject to depreciation over the re- 
maining life of the assets. 

: How Asssts Depreciate 

To illustrate these points, assuming depreciable assets costing 
$100,000 and having a life of 20 years, depreciation would be at 
the rate of 5 per cent per year. Assuming that the assets were 
five years old at March 1, 1913, they would have a net book value 
at that time of $100,000 less $25,000 accumulated reserve for de- 
preciation, or $75,000. Assuming that an appraisal showed their 
fair value at March 1, 1913 to be $90,000, this amount of $90,000 
is then to be depreciated over the remaining life of 15 years (20 
years less five years) resulting in depreciation for purpose of 
Federal taxes of $6,000 per year. The old depreciation on the cost 
basis was 5 per cent of $100,000 or $5,000 per year. Therefore, 
the depreciation allowable for the tax return for each year from 
1913 on is $6,000; but for purposes of invested capital, which is 
still figured on a cost basis, the original cost of the assets is 
reduced each year by only $5,000. 

If, as is usually the case, it is desirable to keep the accounts on 
the cost basis, paying no attention to the March 1, 1913 value, the 
books can continue to show the original cost, $100,000, less the ac- 
cumulated reserve for depreciation on the 5 per cent per year 
basis, which will give the net asset for purposes of invested cap- 
ital. The income tax return, on which there is an allowable de- 
duction for depreciation of $6,000 instead of $5,000, will have to 
show the difference of $1,000 on the reconciliation between the 
income as shown by the tax return-and the income as shown by 
the books. Some companies prefer to adjust the books to the 
March 1, 1913, fair values, set up a reserve for such an adjustment 
and then reduce this reserve and credit surplus each year for 
the difference between the tax depreciation and the cost deprecia- 
tion, or the $1,000 figure used in the illustration above. 


Decision on Invested Capital 


Another feature of the law and regulations which is not clearly 
understood at most mills is the bearing on invested capital of the 
decision known as ARM 106. This memorandum of the Com- 
mittee of Appeals and Reviews provides that the book figures as at 
December 31, 1916 (used for invested capital for 1917) cannot be 
either increased or decreased without the production of “affirmative 
evidence” that the book figures are too high or too low, and thus 
that the earned surplus should be decreased or increased. This 
decision was issued as the result of protests against the arbitrary 
action of revenue agents and others in altering the book figures 
of many concerns, on the grounds that sufficient provision had not 
been made for depreciation, or that too much provision had been 
made, or that purchases of new assets or replacements had not 
been properly considered on the books. The purpose of the de- 
cision is that the book figures shall stand unless definite affirmative 
evidence is produced that they are wrong. 

We recently had this particular matter up for discussion at a 
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conference in Washington in the case of a large paper mill, 
This mill had, prior to 1917, carried on its bookkeeping in an old- 
fashioned way and used only one account for plant, including land, 
water power, buildings, machinery and equipment. The revenue 
agents, making an examination for this company, took the book 
figures from the time the mill was organized and applied depre- 
ciation at the rates of 2 per cent on buildings and 5 per cent on 
machinery (making a rather arbitrary split of the total values as 
between land, water power, buildings and machinery). As the 
result of this arbitrary calculation, as at January 1, 1917, more 
than 20 years after the business was started, all the machinery 
the company had originally purchased, was depreciated entirely out 
of existence, in spite of the fact that the original paper machines 
were still in operation, turning out more paper per day than when 
first purchased. 


Burden of Proof on Government 


While our client was not called upon to submit any figures, for 
under ARM 106 the burden of the proof was on the Treasury De- 
partment, to furnish affirmative evidence that the book figures were 
too high, it so happened that we had an insurance appraisal made 
in 1915, which supported the book figures and we submitted this 
at the request of the Department. You should understand that 
under ARM 106 the burden of proof is on the Government to 
furnish affirmative evidence before it can reduce your book figures; 
and, on the other hand, the burden of proof is on you before you 
can increase your book figures on account of ultra-conservative 
accounting in the years prior to 1917. 

We believe that the reasoning back of ARM 106 is sound, and 
we have used the same arguments in briefs and conferences at 
Washington as affecting depreciation and expenses, stating that 
the charges as actually made on the books of the company should 
stand unless evidence can be submitted that they are grossly wrong, 
either too high or too low. 

The paper industry has a larger expense for repairs than almost 
any other. Often, however, and I might say usually, it is difficult 
to distinguish between repairs, replacements, and additions. Re- 
pairs are chargeable as current expenses; replacements should be 
charged against the reserve for depreciation previously set up; and 
additions should be added to the asset account. As it is often 
very difficult to decide the account or accounts to which a par- 
ticular purchase invoice should be charged, to distinguish between 
these three general classes, all three must be considered together 
cn a common-sense basis. 


Setting Revenue Agents Right 


Some time ago I had a telephone call from the president of a 
paper mill, who urged me to come up and straighten out two 
Revenue Agents, who had been working at -the mill for three 
months and seemed to be getting further and further away from 
the facts. These men were alleging that repairs were excessive, 
that the invested capital was overstated, and that certain expenses 
were being charged twice. By reconciling the tax return with the 
audit report for one of the years in question, I was able to prove 
to them quickly that no expenses were deducted twice. I told the 
Agents that the repairs were heavy because the mill ran 24 hours 
and both of the men expressed considerable surprise at this. It is 
a fact that one of these men, who had been there almost steadily 
over the three months’ period, had not taken enough interest in 
the situation to ask any questions about the operations or to go 
through the mill and see the conditions and the processes. We 
find a similar situation many times in handling tax cases, so that 
it is not safe to assume that the Government men handling a 
particular case know even the simplest facts regarding the business. 

One of the items of expenses often questioned by Revenue 
Agents is the salaries paid to officers. In the early years this 
was a fruitful source of disputes, but more recently there have been 
so many cases .of alleged excessive salaries decided in favor of the 
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taxpayers that the Government is paying much less attention to this 
particular point. As a general rule, any salary actually paid, 
based on a vote of the directors, will be finally accepted as an op- 
erating expense, unless the officers of the company are the prin- 
cipal stockholders and are drawing salaries almost in exact pro- 
portion to their stock holdings, in which case part of the salaries 
may be held to be dividends. 

| have in mind one extreme case—not a paper mill, but a whole- 
sale jobbing business—where for many years prior to any income 
tax law they had worked on a plan of paying 6 per cent on the 
capital stock and dividing all the rest of the net income among the 
active officers on definite percentages as additional compensation to 
them. This plan meant that there was no net income left in the 
business except the amount required for the 6 per cent dividend. 
The proportion of the distribution to the officers, however, was in 
proportion to their efforts and value to the business and not in 
proportion to their stockholdings. This case was tried once before 
the Committee on Appeals and Review and decided against the 
company; but we took the matter up again, submitting additional 
facts, and finally obtained a decision upholding the contract and the 
action of the company in paying the salaries in accordance with 
this contract, which had been in effect before there was any ques- 
tion of high taxes and which was not set up in contemplation of 
taxes. 


Getting Proper Market Basis 


I assume that most mills have taken their inventories on the basis 
of cost or market, whichever is lower. With paper mills this 
raises a difficult question as to what the market was at certain 
periods, one of the most difficult being December 31, 1920 for those 
people who closed on a calendar year. 

December 31, 1920 was shortly after the big slump when busi- 
ness stood almost at a standstill. No one was buying anything, in 
fact, nothing was moving; and although there were theoretical 


quotations of many raw materials, no contracts were being placed 
and there was no real market, based on transactions between a 
willing buyer and a willing seller, for several months thereafter. 
Most mills closing December 31, 1920 made estimates as to what 
they thought the market price was for certain raw materials, but 
in many cases the true facts as they later developed showed that 


those estimates were too high. This matter of pricing the inven- 
tory at market and getting a true market at December 31, 1920 
is particularly important for paper mills as most paper mills had 
a very profitable year in 1920 except for the drop in their inven- 
tories at the close of the year. 

Many paper and pulp mills own and use water power, and prob- 
lems regarding water power affect the paper industry rather more 
than most others. There is often a question as to what water 
power originally cost, whether it was paid for specifically as such or 
purchased with the land; and there is a further question of its 
present value shown by engineers’ reports, based on capitalized sav- 
ings and compared with other forms of power in the same 
locality. There are a number of tax questions connected with the 
ownership and use of water power, which I have not time to take 
up here, but the possible effect of water power on your taxes is 
worth looking into further, if you have not already made a study 
of it with professional help. 

The executives of many mills do not understand the possible 
effect on their invested capital of any reorganization made prior to 
March 4, 1917. Under certain sets of facts affecting reorganization, 
the invested capital of the new company is based upon the fair 
value of the assets at the time of reorganization, no matter what 
these assets happened to have cost the preceding owners. In paper 
mills this affects such general groups as land, water power, build- 
ings, machinery and equipment, and good-will. Each reorganiza- 
tion must be considered on the basis of its own facts; but if there 
has been a reorganization, a careful study of all the attendant 
circumstances and values is well worth while. 


“Relief Sections” Fool Many 


One feature of the tax laws for 1917 and subsequent years that 
is not clearly understood is the so-called “relief sections.” If a 
taxpayer whose tax is calculated strictly on the basis of the general 
sections of the law would thereby pay an abnormally high tax in 
proportion to the tax as compared .with net income of other people 
in the same business, he may have grounds for application and 
he may be granted assessment as a special case. Some of the 
factors that have a bearing upon special case assessments affecting 
particularly paper and pulp mills are (1) inclusion in invested 
capital of water power and other plant assets at a cost figure way 
below their real value, particularly if it can be demonstrated that 
the fair present value is really used and it is a contributing factor 
in the net profit of the business; (2) the use of secret processes 
in the manufacturing, developed by the taxpayer and contributing 
largely to the net profit; (3) the use of substantial amounts of 
borrowed capital or the endorsement of notes by principal stock- 
holders, thus giving the company the benefit of the credit of the 
individual stockholders in addition to its own credit; (4) the denial 
oi the right to file consolidated returns where consolidation should 
clearly be allowed on the basis of the facts regarding the operation 
of the business, but which is denied on account of the technical 
rulings in regard to consolidated returns; (5) a case of reorganiza- 
tion where there are admittedly greatly increased values taken over 
by the present company, but no appraisal or other basis of value 
being available at that time, the values and therefore the true in- 
vested capital under the regulations not being determinable. 

The relief sections of the law were introduced to prevent grossly 
unfair assessments of taxes, and yet many such assessments have 
been made and have been paid because taxpayers do not clearly 
understand their rights or the procedure to be followed. 


Situation at Washington 


I know you will be interested in the administrative situation at 
Washington in handling tax matters. We find some sections of the 
Income Tax Unit much better than others. Some show a real 
desire to settle cases on their merit in a judicial way; but most of 
them have, or at least assume, very little authority and therefore 
feel it necessary to decide against the taxpayer every point not 
absolutely clear. They do this knowing that if the amount is 
large, the taxpayer will appeal and carry the case to the Committee 
on Appeals and Review. It is unfortunate that this is so, as it 
loads up the Committee with a large volume of work, but it seems 
that a case of any importance has to go to the Committee. 

The Committee on Appeals and Review will take responsibility 
for deciding most questions. It is particularly fortunate that the 
administration of the tax law has set up this committee and that 
such able men could be found willing to serve on the committee. 

The disinclination of most of the sections of the Income Tax 
Unit to accept responsibility is typical of Government procedure. 
The men individually are pleasant and courteous, and many of 
them undoubtedly would be able to settle m8st points fairly and 
justly, but their hands are tied. 

In contrast to this I might mention the English system, under 
which the income tax agents are the highest paid officials in the 
Civil Service. They have authority to settle questions right on 
the ground. Their practice is to make an examination and then 
sit down in the taxpayer’s office, go over the various questions 
and settle them. Because they are given such great responsibility, 
they take up questions in a careful judicial way and their settle- 
ments are very rarely appealed. The practical results seem to be 
very satisfactory, and the procedure is much less expensive than in 
this country. 

In this country questions come up again and again which ‘indicate 
clearly that many taxpayers are ignorant of their gights and the 
procedure to be followed in handling various tax questions. For 
example, the Government sent out waivers for the year 1917 in 


Cost SEecrion 
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cases where they had not been able to complete their examination 
prior to the expiration date, April 1, 1923. The first waivers sent 
out were general and unlimited, so that if a taxpayer signed such a 
waiver the Government might any time in the future redetermine 
and reassess the tax. Instead of recommending the signature of 
such an unlimited waiver, we prepared a form extending the time 
only to December 31, 1923, and advised our clients to file such a 
form. 


Field Agent’s Report Important 


Many taxpayers have not insisted on getting a copy of the field 
agent’s report, made as a result of his examination. The taxpayer 
is entitled to a copy, and while they are now usually sent to the 
taxpayer, there are sometimes special examinations made, for 
which a copy will be sent only if requested. In order to handle the 
tax situation intelligently it is important that this request be made, 
and the taxpayer have a copy of any regular or special report on 
an examination of his affairs. 

The so-called A-2 letter setting forth the determination. of ad- 
ditional assessment, as made by the Income Tax Unit, often 
receives little attention from the taxpayer. When an A-2 letter 
is received, however, the taxpayer should immediately take action 
(if he has not already done so upon the receipt of the report of the 
revenue agent) to determine whether the basis for any additional 
assessment is correct, in accordance with the facts, and whether 
there are any other facts bearing on the case, which have not been 
brought out by the revenue agent or the A-2 letter. 

Many times, however, the taxpayer will not pay any attention to 
the matter until he receives a notice and demand for tax from 
the local collector. Under the present rulings it is then too late 
to file claims for abatement, or to take action in protest and re- 
quest a hearing in connection with the tax. Hence he may lose a 
reduction which would have been possible and, in fact, is contem- 
plated, as a result of properly attending to the A-2 letter. 


Cost SEcTION 


The war and excess profits taxes beginning with the year /917 
gave an entirely different complexion to the Federal tax situation 
than it ever had before. Some problems arose under the ea/lier 
taxes, but the amount involved in dollars and cents was compsra- 
tively small prior to 1917. Beginning with 1917, if a similar amount 
of money had been raised by the Government through e\ 
straight income tax law, the size of the tax payments 
have made professional advice worth while. When, how 
Congress enacted a law with all the complications of invested 
ital, and prewar income and invested capital, the complica 
were such that even today there aré many points not thoro 
cleared up, and they never will be cleared up until they are ca 
through to the United States Supreme Court. 

As a result of this complication, most taxpayers who 
had competent advice on their tax matters are paying on the w! 
less taxes than those who have tried to make up their 
returns themselves. It is unfortunate that this is so, as the as 
ments under a tax law should be equal to all taxpayers similarly 
situated, whether large or small. Professional accountants hav: 
advantage of a greater ability to get at the facts, the knowledg 
the importance of the facts as affecting the situation with « 
plant, and experience in presenting these facts, with reference 
similar cases previously decided, so that the case may be settled 
on a basis fair to both the Government and the taxpayer, and not 
with all doubtful points interpreted in favor of the Government, 
resulting in the taxpayer paying heavier taxes than he otherwise 
would or should. 


John Jacobs Goes With Superior Paper Co. 
Batiston Spa, N. Y., July 16, 1923.—John Jacobs for the past 
several years with the Pioneer Paper Company has been appointed 
superintendent and manager of the Superior Paper Company of 
Franklin, Ohio. 
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“IMPCO” TAILING SCREENER 


FOR SCREENING GROUND WOOD TAILINGS 


Very Low Delivers 
Power Rejections Free 
and _from Good 
Upkeep Expense Stock 


ANOTHER UNIT OF OUR CLOSED SYSTEM FOR PULP SCREENING 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS CORRESPONDENCE A PLEASURE 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. Nashua, N. H. 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERY CO., LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, CANADA 


E. 


More Profit 


result when using the Dowd Patent Cluster 
Filling in your beater engine rolls. 


With a brushing surface over 400 per cent 
greater than has the bar filled roll you can 
produce a stronger and better formed paper. 


Dowd Cluster Filling is being used in 
some of the Most Noted Mills in the country 
and giving excellent results. 


An installation will convince you of the ad- 
vantages to be obtained in using this filling. 


Further information and prices gladly given on request. 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 
Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of high-grade Beater Roll Bars, Beater Bed Plates, 
and all styles of Machine Knives used in the manufacture of paper 


New York Office, 50 East 42nd St. Phone, Vanderbilt 6864 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 14, 1923 





SUMMARY 
SE TI na a 'vip's ben dds 35a v'0ds eons6on eee, Wm 
I ch we ceen ses eeseeeseeneses 65 cs. 
weeeeee DE Sits usakwats 1,111 rolls, 6,482 bls. 
0 6 OSS eee 469 bis., 2,560 rolls 
Packing Paper ....1,785 rolls, 1,320 pkgs. » 472 bls. 
Surface Coated Paper cn Ghah chee kat nee wee 23 cs. 
SS Err on ree 22 cs. 
OE EE eee Fe 
PE Souk ods 666 ctw abso oe sh ence Mae aes 
SE TE. nei csnvcctoonscucesesweapeer Gm 
Ser ere ete 4 cs. 
TE a eer ee ee 81 cs 
MURR: OME cov sce cepeenssses See 21 ce. 
i C., c ok ochbee pene. ess bs 16 rolls 
Miscellaneous Paper ............. 45 cs., 143 bls. 





CIGARETTF, PAPER 
. J. Reynolds 
Nazaire, 510 cs. 
de Manduit Paper Co., 
American Tobacco Co., 
cs. 


P. J. Schweitzer, Zeeland, 
a. We 


Tobacco Co., Zarembo, St. 


by same, 257 cs. 
Zarembo, Bordeaux, 900 


Antwerp, 59 cs. 
Lago, Malgache, Alicante, 1 cs. 


HANGINGS 

. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Mesaba, London, 17 bls. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 2 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 2 bls. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., by same, 5 bls. 

Holland American Line, Rotterdam, 


31 bls. 
WALL PAPER 


A. Murphy Co., Berengaria, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
Prager Co., Minnekahda, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
M. J. Corbett Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 10 bls. 


COLORED PAPER 


P. C. Zuhlke, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
Borden, Riley Paper Co., Zeeland, Antwerp, 11 


cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 


Genaert Co. of America, Zeeland, Antwerp, 14 cs. 
H. D. Catty, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 9 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., A. Ballin, 
255 rolls. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., M. 
Trieste, 1,320 pkgs. 


Rotterdam, 


Hamburg, 


Washineton, 


Republic Bag & Paper Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
1,530 rolls. < 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., by same, 129 bls. 


Mischell & Williams, M. 
343 bls. 


Washington, Trieste, 
KRAFT PAPER 
Melby, Kutroff Co., Morristown, Gefle, 
Melby, Kutroff Co., by same, 1,028 rolls. 
Mead Patton Co., Osterdal, Harnosand, 
rolls. 
Fernstrom Paper Co., Inc., by same, 143 rolls. 
M. Walsh, Inc., by same, 574 rolls. 
M. Walsh, Inc., by same, 386 bls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Pres. Arthur, 
27 bis. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 28 bls. 


NEWS PRINT 


Parsons & Whittemore, Pres. 
201 bis. 

M. O’Meara Co., Osterdal, Harnosand, 
“ H. Reene, Angel & Co., 

s. 


19 bls. 


1,389 


Bremen, 


Arthur, Bremen, 
193 bls. 


Westerner, Antwerp, 172 


PRINTING PAPER 


Perry Ryer & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 41 cs. 
Oxford University Press, Baltic, Liverpool, 11 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., by same, 13 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


D. S. Walton & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 8 rolls. 

D. S. Walton & Co., by same, 12 bls. 

Arkell Safety Bag Co., by same, 36 rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 99 rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 23 bls. 

Chase National Bank, by same, 425 rolls. 

Chase National Bank, by same, 80 bls. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., by same, 151 rolls. 

M. O’Meara Co., Osterdal, Harnosand, 6,137 bls. 

Melby, Kutroff Co., Inc., by same, 228 bis. 

Standard Underground Cable Co., Cameronia, 
Glasgow, 92 rolls. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


PHOTO PAPER 
Zeeland, Antwerp, 4 cs. 


Lithoprint Co., 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 81 cs. 


TRACING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 21 cs. 


BLUE PRINT PAPER 

Keuffel & Esser, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 16 rolls. 
PAPER 

— & Wachenheim, Paris, Havre, 

W. Lyon & Co., by same, 5 bls. 

tsteetes & Ascher, by same, 3 cs. 
Whiting & Patterson, by same, 11 cs. 

_. & Wachenheim, Majestic, Havre, 18 cs. 

Kraemer, Mesaba, London, 4 cs. 


9 cs. 


Hi D: Smith, Cameronia, Glasgow, 13 bls. 
— Gottesman Co., Inc., Hannoner, Bremen, 125 
1S. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
P. Berlowitz, Waukegan, Havre, 391 bls. rags. 
P. Berlowitz, by same, 187 bis. bagging. 
G. M. Granes Co., Pres. Van Buren, London, 16 


bls. linen threads. 


G. M. Granes Co., by same, 116 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sonora, Dunkirk, 48 bis. 
flax waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Elmsport, Rotterdam, 129 
b!s. bagging. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 425 bls. bagging. 

S. Silberman, by same, 102 bls. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 44 bls. rags 


Wilkinson 
rags. 


Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 41 bls, 


P. Berlowitz, by same, 135 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 60 bls. rags. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 41 bls. 
new cuttings. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 49 bls. 


tares. 

Guaranty Trust Co., 
bls. cotton waste. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., 
waste, 

Ayres Oddy & Co.., 


Archimedes, Manchester, 151 
by same, 81 bls. cotton 


by same, 64 bls cotton waste. 


_E. Butterworth Co., Inc., by same, 573 bls. bag- 
ging. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Westerner, Antwerp, 223 
bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 66 bls. bagging. 


American Exchange National Bank, 
bls. flax waste. 
Castle & Overton, by same, 
W. Barnet & Sons, by same, 
Goldman Sachs & Co., 


by same, 39 


169 bls. rags. 
43 bls. rags. 
Hannoner, Bremen, 245 


bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Zarembo, St. Nazaire, 57 bls. 
rags. . 

Atlantic Waste Material Co., Vennonia, London, 
20 bis. rags. 


New York Trust Co., A. Ballin, 
acs. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., J. 
bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc 
bls. flax waste. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
bls. bagging. 

Mechanics & Metals National 
Antwerp, 113 bls. flax waste. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 94 bls. 
waste. 


Hamburg, 66 bls. 
Luckenbach, Kobe, 161 


, Belgenland, Antwerp, 202 


Baltic, Liverpool, 91 


Bank, Zeeland, 


thread 


OLD ROPE 


Castle & Overton, Pres. Van Buren, London, 42 
hales. 

Chemical National Bank, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
81 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 73 coils. ; 

Brown Bros. & Co.. Mesaba, London, 69 coils. 

International Acceptance Bank, Hannoner, Bremen, 
35 coils. 


WOOD PULP 


Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Osterdal, 
Harnosand, 14,478 bls. dry Talphite, 2,413 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Hannoner, Bremen, 44 bis. 
“— 

4 ~ wee by same, 5,236 bls. wood pulp. 

ir Hallesen, Pres. Arthur, Bremen, 1,625 bis 
wood pulp, 235 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., by same, 1,200 bls. 
wood pulp, 120 tons. 

Poland Paper Co., M. Washington, Trieste, 2,262 
bls. wood pulp. 









Tidewater Mewaiie Co., Barnholm, Murray 
6,790 bls. wood pulp 

Pagel, Horton & “Co., Inc., Morristown, Gc 
500 bls. wood pulp., 50 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Morristown, Helsingf: 
1,430 bls. ie pu 254 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading ce, Morristown, Kotka, 3,8°1 
bls. sulphite pulp, 709 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 508 bis. s 
pulp, 101 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bls. wood pulp, 50 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bls. sulphate pulp, 150 tons, 


Eastern Coast, Kotka, 


Satsuma, Stugsund, 


ulkley, Dunton & Co., by same, 1,950 bis 
sulphite pulp, 390 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Satsuma, Iggesund, 1,250 
bls. sulphate pulp, 250 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 2,800 bls. 
sulphate pulp, 350 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Satsuma, Harnosand, 
6,600 bls. sulphite pulp, 1,100 tons. 

WOOD FLOUR 

B. L. Soherski, Stavangerfjord, Fred’kstad, 1,12 

bags. 
CASEIN 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Terrier, B. Aires, 1619 
bags, 97,140 kilos 

E.: B. Muns, Zarembo, St. Nazaire, 170 bags, 
13,040 kilos. 

A. Hurst & Co., Berengaria, Liverpool, 40 bbls 

A. Hurst & Co., Zarembo, Bordeaux, 110 bags 
10,398 kilos 

M. Cantine Co., by same, 532 bags. 40,005 kilos. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 14 


1923 


H. Reeve, Angel & Co 


Westerner, 
bls. news print 


Antwerp, 235 


H. Reeve, Angel & Co., by same, 53 rolls news 
print 

Paper House of Penna., by same, 184 rolls news 
print. 

Paper House of Penna., by same, 656 bis. news 
print. 

Waste Material Trading Co., Elmsport, Rotter 
dam, 475 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 48 bls. rags 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 654 bls. rags. 

(E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Zarembo, Bordeaux, 140 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, by same, 964 bls. rags 


Castle & Overton, Westerner, Antwerp, 447 bls. 
rags. ° 

American Woodpulp Ccrp., by same, 557 bls 
rags. , 

Kenzie & Foster, by same, 103 bls. rags, 

D. J. Murphy, by same, 35 bis. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., M. 
131 bis. new cuttings. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
107 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
57 bls. rags. 


Exchange, London, 


Alleghaney, London 


Galtymore, Glasgow, 


E. J. Keller Co.. Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 63 
bis. rags. 
. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bradavon. Stockholm, 27 
bls. ‘rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bradavon, Hamburg, 617 
bls. rags. 
E, J. Keller Co.. Inc., Kermit, Hamburg, 898 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Bradavon, Hamburg, 339 bls. 
rags. 
Castle & Overton, Eureka, Marseilles, 655 bls 
rags. 
Castle & Overton, Virginia, Copenhagen, 686 bis. 
rags. 
Castle & Overton. Virginia, Copenhagen, 97 coils 
old rope. 


Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., 
9,000 bls. sulphite pulp. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


Maridal, Sweden, 





WEEK ENDING JULY 14, 1923 
Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Osterdal 
Harnosand, 7,116 bls. dry sulphite pulp, 1,156 tons. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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QUALITY plus PRODUCTION 


MR. BAG MANUFACTURER: For quality and production every 
machine is guaranteed, so you take no risk. 

The Superintendent of a large bag plant, unsolicited, writes: “All 
the machines used by this Company have been furnished by you. 
During my fifteen years in the bag line I have used your machines, 
and consider them the best square and flat bag machines on the 
market. I see-no reason why the bag manufacturers should not be 
satisfied with your machines. The design of the Fischer machines 
and workmanship are A No. 1.” 


Let us quote you on your requirements of flat and square, as well 
as satchel bottom machines for making 1/16, % and % barrel sizes. 


FISCHER MACHINE CoO. 
310-316 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SOURCE 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of SMALL PAPER ROLLS 
Papers. $ 


ADDING MACHINE ROLLS, AUTOGRAPH ROLLS, 

. CASH REGISTER ROLLS, TIME CLOCK ROLLS, 
Write uS about your Felt TICKER TAPE, RIBBON PAPER, 
problems and let us help you re- CLOCK ROLLS, TELAUTOGRAPE, 


; BLASTING, DIE WIPING, CARPET TISSUE, 
duce your Felt Costs—we will TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP, ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 


. BACKING PAPER, AUTOMATIC REGISTERS, 
call anywhere at any time. MAILING DOMESTIC OR 
MACHINE EXPORT 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY |] ||Paper Manufacturers Co.lnc 
CANTON, MASS. . PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856. MAIN OFFICE FACTORY ERR. SIDING. 
526-528 CHERRY. ST. 1I3& NOGLE STS. 


reature, Me INION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY “=2;,"2 


(Best en nt Cet bead SCREEN PLATES at Quality) 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
| THE UNION WHITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 
Over One Thousand in Successful Operation Recommended by Screen Makers 
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New York 


Market Review 


Orrice oF THE Parer Trape JouRNAL, 
Wepnespay, July 18, 1923. 

With the better days of fall buying in sight and the alleviation, 
temporarily at least, of anxiety about the Norwegian labor. difficul- 
ties and the Canadian embargo on pulpwood New York paper men 
are in cheerful spirits this week. There is nothing now to mar 
the present except the normal midsummer dullness and the future 
is extremely bright indeed. . 

The news that Canada will not put the embargo into effect un- 
til a hearing is held in which the industry in this country will be 
given a chance to express itself has relieved the strain which was 
rapidly developing in the pulp market. Wood is bought six months 
ahead and several of the cannier buyers had intimated that they 
intended to get into the market almost immediately to stave off 
any shortage that might occur during the winter so far as their 
individual mills are concerned. 

Word that the pulp mills are once more working in Norway has 
also brought good cheer to the local buyers. While Sweden is a 
much larger producer of pulp there was considerable worry over 
cutting off any of the foreign production particularly if an em- 
bargo were going to be placed on Canada’s wood. 

It is now considered unlikely that Canada will shut off its wood 
for some time to come. They need our coal and sulphur as much 
as domestic producers need their wood and it appears that both 
countries are anxious to maintain the same spirit which has char- 
acterized their relations during years past. 

It is quite evident that the optimistic spirit pervading the market 
at present will have its effect on the market although this may not 
be at once apparent. Buying will begin normally in the finished 
papers by the latter part of August or the first of September and 
it is expected that the mills will begin to manifest more interest in 
raw materials a few weeks before that time. 

Fine papers have not changed to any marked extent during the 
week and buying on the open market has been slow although a 
trifle steadier than during the first part of the summer. More in- 
quiries are coming in and sellers believe this indicates that con- 
sumers are thinking about coming into the market again within a 
short time. 

News print is still moving along although it appears to have 
run into a calm season temporarily. The demand for side runs 
is not very brisk and movement on the open market is a little 
sporadic at the present time. 

Tissues are still in rather mediocre demand although dealers 
look for considerable improvement within the next month or so. 
Trading in spot goods was jumpy and several large lots were dis- 
posed of while others went begging for buyers. 

Wrapping and coarse papers are also in the doldrums with the 
demand moving slowly and with uncertainty. Producers, however, 
say that they are looking for a good business in the fall and are 
ruling their action accordingly. 

Board is still rather quiet. Some lively trading flared up from 
time to time during the week, but quickly died down again with- 
out altering the market conditions. Manufacturers say that they 
expect to advance prices before many weeks more have past because 
it is their belief that a heavy demand is due to set in shortly. 


Mechanical Pulp 


In mechanical pulp a stronger market is momentarily expected 
to arrive. Prices are due for some stiffening according to all re- 
ports and buying has been fairly good both in the open and futures 
market. 


Chemical Pulp 
The demand for chemical pulp was not so good as that for 


ground wood and manufacturers still maintain a disinterested at- 
titude and buy for their momentary needs only. No one seems to 


be desirous of pressing the market and importers are showing less 
interest almost than the prospective customers. 

Owing to the strike in the Norwegian mills, which has just bee: 
settled, and other causes the offerings from the Scandinavian mar 
kets are small. Buying in European countries is said to be heavie: 
than usual at this time of the year and this is diverting some of th: 
supplies that ordinarily come to this shore. Prices, particularly o: 
kraft pulp, have been remarkably firm. 


Ne 


Amer 
Inter: 
Inter: 


Old Rope and Bagging _ 


The demand for scrap bagging has been light although roofing 
bagging is said to have improved a little. Fine tissue mills arc 
failing to show any interest and dealers say that it is moving 
slowly in the open market. 

Rope has changed little during the week. Consumers continu 
to buy in a hand to mouth fashion and prices are- weak although 
nominally quotations are remaining at about the same level. 

Rags 

Rags in both the imported and domestic grades are in poor de- 
mand, but in spite of this it is said that there is a firmer underton 
in the market. Inquiries are increasing and in a few instances 
mills seem ready to grant increases in price although these are very 
small. 

Waste Paper 


It now appears that the end of reductions in price on waste paper 
is at hand, if indeed, the time has not already arrived. Any move- 
ment that comes now must be an upward one according to som« 
of the largest dealers. As soon as buyers begin to come into the 
market for any large orders it is evident that prices will stiffen and 
no big shipments will go out for anything like the present quota 
tions. 


Twine 


There has been little change in the twine market during the week 
Buying is sporadic and the demand is poor so far as the paper 
mills are concerned. 


Charge Dumping of News Print from Finland 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 18, 1923.—Word has reached here that 
the collector of customs at Baltimore is hclding up shipments of 
newsprint paper from Fintand, alleging dumping. As a result of 
the collector’s action, the custom service has ordered an investiga 
tion of the dumping of newsprint paper from Finland on the Ameri- 
can market. 


Made President of E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] . 


New Orteans, La., July 16, 1923—Walter G. Cleveland, form- 
erly vice-president, has been elected president of E. C. Palmer & 
Co., Ltd., general paper merchants, to succeed the late Edward C 
Palmer, who died recently. 


New Seaman Office in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 17, 1923.—A new office has been opened 
in this city by the Seaman Paper Company. It is located in Room 
317 Guaranty Building. John M. Schlenck is district manager and 
Ben F. Shaufelberger is in charge of the territory adjacent to In- 
dianapolis. 


Hammermill Agents to Meet at Erie 


Er, Pa., July 17, 1923.—The annual banquet and field day 0! 
the agents of the Hammermill Paper Company will be held Thur: 
day and Friday, August 23 and 24. The banquet will be hel: 
Thursday evening and the field day Friday at the Kahkwa club. 
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Market Quotations Cotton —(F. 0. br Mil) 


Bi Bececcsncsee we 
Dh .ccctoneces 3 
Paper Stock SECURITIES oe 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations July 17, 1923. Dar bbc 19 
BID Aa « . meee eeess 
37! Basis a) | 
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Rope ...... 
Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavin 
Hard, White, No. 1 3.65 
Hard, White, No. 2 2.75 
Soft, White, No. 1. 2.60 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Over Issue Mag. 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Crumpled No. 1. 
Solid Book Ledger. 
Ledger Stock 
New B. B 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 
New Cut No. 
Extra No. 1 
Print 
ae Board.. 
ogus Wrapper. . 
Old Krafts, machine 
compressed Bales. 
ews— 
No. 1 White News 
Strictly overissue. 
Some Folded.. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Common paper .... 


American Writing Paper Company, pref 

International Paper Company, com 

Inter: — Paper Company, pref., stamped 1.6 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation 1.60 

- 1.30 
1.85 


nAcMeo o 


Paper 
F. o. b. —. 
Ledgers ..+++++++-11.00 
Bonds ..ccccsesees 9.00 
Writings— 
_ Superfine. . 14. 
ofan ove ves ch4s 
Tub Sized “10. 
on Sized.... 8. 


o Power. Pe 
Goaoaiu wow 
ao $s 


Ea sy _Bleaching 
Sulphite ...... 3.25 
News Sulphite..... 3.00 
Mitscherelich ..... 3.20 
Kraft (Domestic).. 2.10 
Soda Bleached .... 4.25 


No. 2... .23 
oY eee 
Tube fen> 
net and yee 15 
Yarn— 
5-ply and larger. .19 
sly evvccccccee eat 


.20 
Uadashed India—" 
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Prices to Mil’ t o. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 11.75 
New White, No. 2. 5.50 
Silesias, No. 1... 7.00 
New Unbleached. * 4 
Washables 


® 


= 
ALONAD 


RS $338 


Box Twine, 2 


pass 
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“uso 


Jute — a 17 
4 oo ot 
Sisal” "Ha 
No. 1 a 
No. 2 Basis .... .13 
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Desk, one o. b. Mill 

& S. Crcccce 728 
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Lithograph ...... 9.00 
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CHICAGO 
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Old Papers 


40 F. 0. b. Chicago 
35 Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.50 
No. 1 Soft Shav. 3.25 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.60 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.50 
White Envel. Cut- 
tings 3.50 
Ledgers and writ- 
ings 
Solid Books 
No. 1 Books, Light. 
Blanks 
Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings ..... 
No. 1 Manilas... 
Folders News (over 


Old 


Straw Cli 
are 
raft 


eee 
Y ae 
Ss 88 


o 
“ 
> £ wun 


Anti-Tarnish 
Kraft 
Manila 
Kraft—f. o, b. 
No. 1 Domestic.. 7.00 
No. 2 Domestic... oe 
Imported 
Screenings 
Manila— 
No. 1 Jute .... 
No. : MO coe 
No. 
No. 2 Wood.. 
Butchers 
Fibre Pa 


No. 1 Fibre .... 
No. 2 Fibre .... 


tings 
Men’s apnea 
New Comme, 


6898888 
pepono, s 
Buss 
» “nw 


\ 
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sa phite Bond .... 


ulphite 
Superfine Writing. . ° 
No. 1 Fine Writing. 
No. 2 Fine Writing. 
No. 3 Fine Writing. 
No. 1 M. F. Book... 
we £3. 63..4 

Book 


seeeee 


2ex 


Miscellaneous ... 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked - 

Miscellaneous ... 

St. Soiled, White 1.90 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ....... 2.35 

Miscellaneous ... 1.90 
Black eeenge. « o BIS 


— Rags— 
Cloth Strippings. . = 149 


ssz RS 3S BSS 8S Sud 


1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
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pings. 


a Rags lippings. . 


UMAVAAUMASLSLOON 


Binders’ Boards.. 75. 00 


Sel. Mla.L}. Chip. 74.00 
Wo d Pulp .00 


Container 
Sulphate Screenings— 
8 


SxSS823 « 
S333833 81 Se 


Coarse 


Refined 


@ ®8880868 900° ©8696 6605 


® 
n. 
3s 


@25.00 


@16.00 
@18.00 


r ton— 
r @85.00 
Shstng, Pa sesees-65.00 @75.00 
ud per ton— 
ized (red 


Rosin 
and — , 30 Ibs. 
per $00 9, ft.).55.00 @65.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 


No, 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports.) 
Sriphite imported) — 
@ 5.00 


4.50 
- oo leaching. ‘ 330 @ 3.75 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ..... 3.30 @ 3.50 
No. Strong un- 
beached ...... 2.85 @ 3.10 
@ 3.40 
onpeces 4.15 


1 Kraft. eee 3.25 
o. b. Palp Sin 
5.00 


4.50 @ 
Strong unbitchd’ . *3h0 @ 3.30 


tin 2.00 @ 2.50 
New Dark Cuttings. 1.90 @ 2.10 
No. 1 White Linens 10.00 nominal 
No. 2 White Linens 6.50 nominal 
No. 3 White Linens 5.00 nominal 
No. 4 White Linens 3.50 nominal 
Old Ex Ligh 


Prints 
Ord, Light Prints. . 


Med. Light Prints. 1.50 nominal 

Dutch Blue Cotton 1.85 @ 2.15 
“oo Blue Cot- 

segseedses 1.65 nominal 

on “Blue Linens.. 3.50 nominal 

Checks and Blues.. 1.50 nominal 

= Cottons ... 1 a 


French’ B le eleie 198 2.00 


Bagging 

Prices to Mill F. o. + 
Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic .. an 
Wool, Tares, light. ‘ 
Wool, Ta 
Bright ing.... 
Sound Bagging 
Manila Rope— 


oon 
a 


is 


ot et es ee 


999009 ~ 
e ySstEe 


Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign .......-. 2.00 
Domestic ....... 2.00 
Mixed Strings... 1.00 


@ 375 
@ 2.10 
@ 1.10 


Boards, 
Plain cards, per ion oee+s 60.00 
Solid News ...... 
Manila ined 
Chip .... 

Container Lined— 
85 Test .........75.00 
100 Test .. ; 


-6%00 70.00 
-70.00 


Nat Kraft Cuts.. 


@65.00 Roofin 


@72.50 


@80.00 
@85.00 


PHILADELPHIA 
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News ..... ° 
No. 1 "Jute am. 
Manila Sul., No. 1. 

No, 2 .... 


per ro! 
Best Tarred, 3-ply. A 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ...... 
Domestic 


Strings .. 
Me 3 . New Lt Bur. 


New Burlap om 
TINGS ccccececes 


@50.00 No. 2 Soft White 
© (Continued on page 64) 
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Chicago, Net Cash— 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 14, 1923 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., F. 
bis. rags 


Old Colony Trust Co., Segundo, Genoa, 87 coils 
old rope. 


Bulow, Hamburg, 225 


(Continued from page 58) 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Eastern Coast, 
3,358 bls. dry soda pulp, 578 tons. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Morristown, Gefle, 1,000 
bls. dry sulphite pulp, 203 tons. 


Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 6,795 bls. 
dry sulphite pulp, 1,075 tons. 


Castle & Overton, Hamburg, 275 bls. wood puip. 


Kotka, 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Morristown, Kotka, 2,2 
bls. dry sulphite, 535 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Morristown, Helsing /o; 
3,996 bls. dry sulphite, 685 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., 
4,500 bls. woodpulp, 711 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co,, Inc., Satsuma, Harnosan 
150 bls. sulphite pulp, 25 tons. . 

Chase National Bank, by same, 3,450 bls. sulph 


Morristown, Gefle, 


CASEIN 

Atterbury Bros., Terrier, B. 
39,540 kilos. 
. T. M. Duche & Sons, by same, 834 bags, 50,040 
cilos. 

First National Bank of Boston, by same, 1,250 
bags, 75,060 kilos. ; 

First National Bank of Boston, Lassell, B. Aires, 
1,502 bags. . 


Aires, 659 bags, 


WOOD PULP 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Eastern Coast, Helsing- 


fors, 985 bls. wood pulp, 152 tons. pulp, 102 tons. 





WEEK ENDING JULY 14, 1923 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Eastern Coast, Helsing- 
fors, 2,135 bls. wood pulp, 305 tons. 


Lagerloef Trading Co., 
3,707 bls. dry soda pulp, 741 tons. 


Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 600 bls. wood 


pulp, 575 tons. 


J. Anders & Co., by s », 4,200 bls. sulphi 
BALTIMORE IMPORTS pulp, 700 tons. ee ee 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Satsuma, Stugsund, 4 
bls: sulphite pulp, 80 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., by same, 2,250 bls. s 
phate pulp, 450 tons, 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Satsuma, Iggesund, 5 
bls. sulphate pulp, 100 tons. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd. 
kraft sulphate pulp, 550 tons. 

A. Brown & Sons., 
rages. 


Eastern Coast, Kotka, 


, by same, 2,750 bls, 


Zarembo, Bordeaux, 156 b 





BIDS AND AWARDS FOR GOVERNMENT PAPER 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuincoTon, D. C., July 17, 1923—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 61,200 lbs. colored bristol 
board, 21x31, 102 flat, 60,000 Ibs. do 20 in. rolls flat (in reams) 
20 in. rolls. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.0644 per Ib. and $.063 per Ib. ; 
Whitaker Paper Company, $.08 and $.0564, $.08 and $.0553; Carter, 
Rice & Co., $.595, $.05856; Old Dominion Paper Company, $.05879, 
$.05879; Dobler & Mudge, $.0575, 39,500 lbs. binder’s board, best 
quality, various sizes, and 100,000 Ibs. binder’s board, No. 2 quality, 
25x30; Dobler & Mudge (f. o. b. Otter River, Mass.), $.045, 
$.03625; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $.0525, $.047225; Whit- 
aker Paper Company, $.0522, $.0468; The La Boiteaux Company, 
$.0475 and $.04705 (Wash.), $.04 and $.03955 (Wash.) ; Kerr Paper 
Mill Company, $.04525, $.04275; Twin Falls Binders Board Com- 
pany, $.049, $.044; C. B. Hewitt & Bro., $.038, f. o. b. Jersey City, 
N. J.; Westport Paper Company, $.03675 f. o. b. mill. 

Four thousand manila filing jackets, 44%x9, weight 17x22, 500, 
32 ibs.; Paper Crafts Corporation, $6.50 per M.; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, $9.10; International Tag Company, $7.75; United 
States Envelope Company, $5.80 and $7.00; Mathers Lamm Paper 
Company, $4.05 and $4.75. 


Five thousand fine white writing envelopes, 434x7%, weight basis - 


17x22, 500, 28 Ibs; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $7.70 per M., 
$8.40 per M.; The Whitaker Paper Co., $15.40; U. S. Envelope 
Company, $4.35, $5.05; R. Carter Ballantyne, $13.00, $15.00; Math- 
ers-Lamm Paper Company, $4.20, $10.20; Charles W. Beers & Co., 
$12.00. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 4,200 lbs. manila tag board, 22%4x281%4—140; The Broderick 
Paper Company, $0.1097 per Ib.; Dobler & Mudge, $.07; The 
Whitaker Paper Company, $.0975; Reese & Reese, $.1059; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, $.073; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, $.068; Mathers-Lamm Paper Co., $11; Samuel S. 
Alcorn, $.11. : 

The Purchasing Office of the Government Printing Office will 
receive bids on July 20 for 20,000 lbs. of green, pink and salmon 
calendered tag boards in 24” rolls. Bids will also be open on the 
same date for 15,000 Ibs. of Manila tag boards in 2434” rolls. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
‘for 145,000 Ibs. Opaque printing paper, high machine finish, 38x48— 
56: Bryant Paper Company, $0.109 per Ib.; Dobler & Mudge, 


$.08125 ; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.09; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, $.08499 and $.08249; International Paper Company, 
$.0815 ; Osburn Paper Company, $.089; Maurice O’Meara Company, 
$.0863. 

Bids Called For 


The Government Printing Office will receive bids on July 25 
for 5,200 Ibs. (200 reams) of 22x34, 26, blue writing paper. 

The Printing Office will also receive bids on the same date for 
40,000 Ibs. (56,000 sheets) of 211’ 32%, No. 70 chip board and for 
40,000 Ibs. (40,000 sheets) of 28:4x34%4, No. 50 same. 


Awards Announced 


The R. P. Andrews Paper Company, of this city, has been 
awarded the contract by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, for furnishing 70,000 rolls of paper towels at 
$7,980, bids for which were received on June 26. 

The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office has 
just announced the following paper awards: 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 1,345 pounds 
of 22x28 white railroad board at $.0874 per pound, bids for which 
were opened on June 4. : 

Reese & Reese will furnish 3,000 pounds of back lining paper in 
24” rolls at $.0374 per pound and the Champion Fibre Company 
will furnish 2,000,000 pounds of U. C. postal card cream bristol 
board in 4414” rolls at $.0797. Bids for these items were opened on 
June 8. 

The United Paperboard Company will furnish 100,000 pounds 
(100,000 sheets) of 26x38 No. 50 chip board at $.026945 per pound, 
bids for which were opened on June 13. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 57,950 pounds 
(600 reams) of various sizes flat sulphite manila paper at $.0789, 
bids for which were opened on June 15. The same firm will also 
furnish 1,000 pounds of 24x38, 16 white paraffin paper at $.1375 
per pound, bids for which were opened on June 18. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 9,800 pounds of 
22x28, 196, white China board at $.084 per pound. The Carew 
Manufacturing Company will furnish 27,405 pounds (640 reams) 
of various sizes white ledger paper at $.284 per pound, and the 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 10,950 pounds : 100 
reams) of 21x32%4, 109%, heavy white ledger paper at $.27. [ids 
for these items were opened on June 25. 
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No. 1 Mixed .... 1.60 $ 178 New Blue....... 88 02 
Wepnespay, July 18, 1923. No. 2 and ou: 1.25 New Black Soft.. .06 -06 
Market conditions remained static in the raw material field this wie. Led -H a a 3* 8 278 New Light Sec- ue 2 
week. Dealers expect an improvement in the near future since No. 1 Books, heavy. 2.00 2.25 Khaki Cuttings... ‘11 04 
the dull period generally does not last any further than the middle a + 2 . ao Lo a$ “ Hy 4 rg a ead “08% 
of August. At that time the mills must begin to buy for their Ho. 1 Old Manils. . 1.30 e 1.23 New Black ined 4 @ 
increased production in the fall. Old Kraft.......... 2.25 @ 2.50 White, No. 1— 
BLEACHING POWDER—The demand for bleach in the open a —- 00 @ 130 Mocdheneses’:.. 2068 2:0 
market is reported to have been slightly improved during the week a _- = $ Waite, . - <- aial 9, 
in the open market although it is by no means normal. In the Straw Board, Chip. 1.00 @ 1.10 Miscellaneous ... .03 @ .03\% 
contract field their are few orders coming in. Prices remain the wafass S0. Cilp. Ne S 1.10 Thirds and Blues— 2.00 2.25 
same because dealers do not feel that it is worth while to lower Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. Miscellaneous ... 1.85 $ 1:90 
them except in the case ‘of distressed lots which they are anxious Siete Wane No. 1 12 @ .12% Black Stockings.... 2.75 @ 3.00 
to get off their hands. The quotation is still at from 1.60 to New White, No 2 07 @ No. Se @ 1.40 
1,65 cents a pound. New whinded., eee ar Re 130 
_ BLANC FIXE.—Blanc fixe remained in about the same demand oe ots osae 05% No. 4. «.. 1.20 
this week that it has been in for the past month. There were not Cottons “according to gradee— ra P nominal 
many takers in the open market and few orders for future ship- me Overall..... 4G 05% mominal 
ment came in. It is evident that the mills are still continuing their BOSTON 
from hand to mouth policy in buying and dealers do not look for ‘ frrom OUR REGULAR ya 
any real freshening of the demand before another fortnight. The aper illed News Board 57.50 @ 60.00 
price is at $50 to $55 a ton on the pulp grades and $80 to $85 on Bends pre ew Ge pore 4 So Manila Chie” $0.00 $ 97°30 
the dry. WEEe, ---e00° e 08% @ 42 Pat. aia 7.50 @ 95.00 
CHINA CLAY.—The call for china clay in the open market was Fine <x < e “As $ 18 Shavings— wats 
small during the week with little indication that there was going Books, M i tone 0% Ne 1 a wie $33 $ 330 
to be any change. A large proportion of the business in this com- — baselines = $ + No. 1 Mixed... 90 $ - 
modity is done on contract so that dealers say that there is nothing News, sheets sesees 475 @ 6.00 Soli KR seeumeed - $ 4 
unusual in a small demand for a week or two. Domestic grades eos scoccce OUD 5.75 _ cits es 1.25 $ 1.50 
are quoted at from $14 to $17 a ton and imported from $15 to $23. Ho. 1 Manila. ++ -$6.00 aes ieee a = 
CAUSTIC SODA—Caustic soda, like other chemicals in the _ Ne Ns Jane 9 eB eae ca 13 8 as 
same family, enjoyed little attention from paper mills during the —=—s< mans bel Se $ 3.85 oe: = $ ~ | 
week. The price remained at practically the same level although Boards Symmen Mixed. 20 @ .75 . 
a little stiffening is reported to have been noticed in some quarters. . (Per Ton Destination) Old Kraft ........ 1.73 e 200 ee, 
It is quoted at from 3.17 to 3.25 cents a pound. Rue ‘Vat Lined. —— C 0.00 - Roches puree Se +S oe 
CASEIN.—Although the demand for casein did not show any Wood, Vat Lined. 67.50 ee et Strings, 1 cent per &. ae 
marked improvement during the week prices remained the same TORONTO | 
and dealers said that they did not anticipate any change for ten [FROM OUR REGULAR consassomnant.) | 
days at least. Te erice is va s ” 17 cents a pound. inti a. nacene o wiphive, bleached. . -90.00 992.50 
CHLORINE.—Liquid chlorine is in about the same class with Bond— 
other chemicals. The demand on the open market is spotty and Sul me cgnees . a $ 2 . Old Waste Papers 
there is plenty of it being offered. Few contracts are reported to ' Dark es 13K4@ As ae lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
be coming in and the price is being held in the expectation of an Writi ies nae muse 12 a Be. Cat. 7 — 
improvement. In tanks it is quoted at 4.20 to 4.40 cents. Rolls > Sea ily tie wihevings “Race 3.30 @ = 
ROSIN.—Paper mills are not showing a great deal of interest —_. 7 coe: @ 4.50 Book and Leiges— 
in naval stores and rosin is on call only for the daily needs of Beet” cosccceee —= @ 47 a ee @ — 
manufacturers. The price on paper makers’ rosin remains at 6.10 No. 1 M. F. (car- ight, aad Crom 2 
to 6.15 cents a pound. teen) 5° —-O 2 = Ledgers and Writ- 
SALTCAKE.—Saltcake is suffering from the midsummer dull- —,4oads) 5. --. $00 @  — ae? a 
ness like all the rest of the commodities listed here. Possibly it i cavaneee 7530 @ — ee Cut. 200 @ — 
is in a little better demand than some of the others for the dealers He x! > S — 930 @ — Printed Manilas.. 135 @ — 
report that while the call is sporadic they have sufficient business No. 2 S.C. (car- aa imate = ~ 
to warrant keeping the price at the same level. It is still quoted Ne. 1 Coated ‘end ae Strictt Overissue 1.00 @ - 
at $25 to $26 a ton both on the natural and the manufactured. No, 2 Coated one oe— 1 a 
SATIN WHITE.—Satin white has not changed during the week. a Teo: ene ee - Sue Rae a 
The demand is slow and the price remains at 1.50 to 2.00 cents a ROE cao 05s 5 12.28 @ — Price to mills, f. 0 b. Toronte 
Coated and ‘litho. Per Ib. 
pound. meas @ — «Not, White shire 
SODA ASH.—Soda ash has moved slowly in the open market Wrappine— Mees, oan tee No. 2 > shirt 
for a fortnight or more and there is no indication of an imme- White Wrap ... S75 @ — es aa so 
diate revival of business.. The price is still at 1.50 to 2.00 cents a No. 1 i.e Not Oia Whites oe - 
pound on a flat basis. Kraft, aegrnsns = @ ~~ Third and blues. Ae. 02% 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—There was little interest in alu- M. G. ........ 8.15 a ~ Black stockings... .03 — Ss 
mina sulphate during the week although a few large lots passed Pulp No. Pes ae - 
through the open market. The price on the iron free grade is le iN °. yey y qs No. 2....20006 = 3 - 
quoted at 2.15 to 2.40 cents a pound and on the commercial from Suiphite cary tieweh Manila. rope zope Stes OSK%@ .06 
1.25 to 1.40 cents. saute BER (am ue. Eee — 





